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NewDeadlSeeks 


Jobs, Houses 
For 8 Millions 


‘By EDWARD LORING 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—With Congress seek- 
ing adjournment on or about November 18th, 
the President is faced with the responsibility of 
putting into motion machinery which will pro- 
vide jobs, health, clothing, and new homes for 
nearly half the population, sections of which 
need aid in one or another of these categories. 

As soon as he recuperates from the campaign 
and refurbishes the inevitable political machin- 
ery with the inevitable post-election patronage, 
Mr. Roosevelt will turn to domestic problems. 
The most startling of his moves is expected to 
center on a revised old age pension scheme 
which is far more progressive than any yet con- 
ceived here or in Europe. 

Although the largest reduction in unemploy- 
ment in any single month since April, 1936 took 
place last September—some 650,000 found jobs 
then—a conservative estimate of the unemploy- 
ment figures in this country places the figure at 
8,544,000, compared to 9,194,000 in August, and 
9,439,000 in September 1939. Since September 
of last year nearly 1,500,000 have gone back to 
work, offsetting the 600,000 increase in our 
working population. This resulted in a net re- 
duction of about 900,000. 

It is hoped that the 2,242,000 unemployed still 
working on the WPA, CCC, and NYA programs 
will shortly be absorbed into private industry, 
leaving room for relief jobs for another 2,000,- 
600. On an annual basis workers’ income today 
is nearly $3,250,000,000 above September, 1939, 
causing an important increase in the demand 
tor consumer goods. 





The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, a gov- 
ernment research agency, in its annual report 
on economic conditions for the year ahead, fore- 
casts that American business and_ industrial 
activity in 1941, influenced largely by national 
defense spending, should expand to the extent 
of employing 2,000,000 more persons than in 
1940. Other developments forecast included 
higher wholesale prices, wage increases, im- 
proved domestic demand for farm products and 
increase in steel production to the World War 
record levels of 1916-1917 and also 1929. 

Federal agencies are being mobilized to work 
on the emergency housing problem created by 
the rapid expansion of national defense activ- 
ities and the increasing slum conditions in rural 
as well as urban districts. The President has 
created 63 defense construction areas where 
many thousands of extra workers are needed 
guickly. According to provisional estimates 
about $600,000,000 worth of new housing will 
be required as a result of defense production. The 
government is providing $100,000,000 to make 
up the deficit and assure good housing by sup- 
plying all improvements which private business 
refuses to provide. 

In addition, in non-defense areas the United 
States Housing Authority has just approved 
loan contracts totaling $38,239,000 for 22 low 
rent and slum clearance projects for 8,331 low 
income families. This appropriation makes a 
total of 156,816 new low rent homes built under 
the USHA program. 

The government will also soon turn its atten- 
tion to health problems of its youth. While 
one-third of the volunteers for the Army were 
rejected because of failure to meet physical 
requirements—more than 28 due to bad teeth 

the lower standards for conscripts will result 
in large numbers of these being absorbed into 
the army. There, army doctors and dentists are 
working on a _ remedial project to raise the 
physical standards. 

Another health program, one directly con- 
cerned with relief, is the problem of malnutrition 
and starvation. Last year more than 4,000 per- 
sons starved to death in this country. The Fed- 
eral Food Stamp Plan, providing for increased 
allotments of food and meat is expected to help 
solve this problem. The increase of jobs on WPA 
is also expected to prove an alleviating factor. 


.S. Aerial, Naval Aid Seen 
Winning for Free Europe 


By MALCOLM HASTINGS 
The laws governing the movement of the ez ferth through space remain immutable, but events of the past week tend 
to confirm our conviction that this political world does not turn upon the Axis. 

~ Hitler’s original time table provided for the complete victory of the totalitarians by September of this year. As we 
go to press, even Hitler—and certainly Mussolini—cannot help agree that the war has just begun. Upon its outbreak in Sep- 
tember, 1939, it was to have been a war through which three dictators were to divide the world among themselves. As the 
situation stands today, it is becoming increasingly apparent that the question before us now is how soon the three would-be 

elite guard as he entered Berlin. Later masters of the universe will drag each other down to destruction. " 
they departed for other activities. It is not necessary to offer any time tables for this ultimate event. It is quite sufficient for the moment to record 
pea Seas — that Hitler knows he is fighting not for victory but for his life, that Mussolini stands first on the brink of destruction, and that 
Stalin with his calculations likewise askew, is maneuvring desperately in an effort to extricate himself from the trap in which 


" ° he finds himself as a consequence of his policy of provocation and treachery. 
COV LAN1TZES Hitler’s speech in Munich last Friday, as British bombers were raiding the city, was not the utterance of a conqueror. 
While British bombs were whistling overhead, Hitler was whistling to keep up his courage and the courage of the henchmen 


Nationally; Plans to whom he spoke. As if sensing a possible note of doubt in the minds of his hearers- —and ce rtainly in the minds of the German 


people, who were unable to hear the Fuehrer’s . — pag rect: . : 
ae: ~9ts te » 1 7s arr aS y s andy 21 C re ‘ 1s 2 3 
voice on this occasion because the British bomb- 1¢2t inflic te d upon the uces armies by the re ady “the conquered nations—in the depths of 


Drive On Coshallins ers had dislocated the radio—Hitler told his as- nite yp cro: debacle at + ee = yo a only 2 ae pig oat od po 
sembled ¢ > € 2 was tough—“the hard- growing internal economic disintegratio U ritain, with the help o ie nited States, wil 

Special to THE New LEADER Saeed ea ecriat peopk havc had for many Italy, the question.is not whether Italy will col- win. Today, the victims of Nazidom are. still 

” But lest lapse but when. The indications are that the helpless, silent. But tomorrow they, too, will be 
collapse may come sooner than was originally in a position to act. The factors necessary to 
expected. Be that as it may, we may be certain  clineh the victory of Anglo-Saxon democracy 
that the day of judgment for Mussolini cannot are wresting the initiative in the air—this is 
be very faraway. We have declared from the coming in the near future—and greater and 
beginning, and we have every reason to respect more effective protection to British merchant 
it now, that Italy will suffer in this war the fate shipping. This, too, we are certain, the British 
of Austria in the last. Fascist Italy will be will solve, with the help of America. The bulk 
first to collapse. Germany will follow. No vie- of the American fleet is in the Pacific but our 
tories she may yet win on fronts that cannot Atlantic fieet plus the air force that will be 
possibly be decisive can save her. Nor will any growing in power as the weeks and months 











News Item: Molotoff tipped his hat to the 








ATLANTA, Georgia.—The daring burning of | decades and possibly for centuries. 
an oil cross, 300 feet high, set somewhere in the there be any question about this, he assured his 
foothills of the Colorado Rockies, is symbolic of | picked audience that he also had Providence on 
the renewed Ku Klux Klan activity which has his side. 
been revitalized in Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Sensing also the feeling of skepticism among 
New Jersey, Illinois, Massachusetts and even in his own crowd concerning the prospects of Ger- 
New York, where, it is now learned, the KKK man victory—the victory that was to have been 
he!d a secret conclave only a month ago. in the bag months ago--Hitler dwelt upon Ger- 

This correspondent has learned that Imperial many’s strength and the resources at her com- 
Wizard Colescott has just returned from a mand. Britain, he declared for the hundredth 


month long tour which took him into a score time, must be crushed. It was not he but the : ; 4 Lie ; ew ; 
of states on an organizing tour. Strong em- munitions manufacturers of the “pluto-democ- 84mes ot diplomatic bluff with Soviet Russia progress will not remain idle. The United 
phasis is being placed on the anti-Catholic ap- racies’” who were prolonging the war. Germany and Japan be of any avail. These are all side- States, too, can play the benevolent “neutral, 
peal of the traditional anti-Negro, anti-Catholic, - strong enough to face the world alone. As shows. The great, decisive battle is between The immediate future will bring some interest- 
anti-Jewish Klan program. KKK literature is for American aid to Britain—that was not to be German totalitarianism and Anglo-Saxon democ- ing developments in this respect. The Americans 
full of attacks on “Romanism.” A recent edition taken seriously. (Ludendorf in 1917 took the !8°Y- rhe latter combination England and the may not be able to swim the Atlantic Ocean, 
of the Klan newspaper, The Fiery Cross, an- same view—the Americans couldn’t swim the United States “holds all the decisive cards. And but they can sail and they can fly. And there 
nounces in large type that “Rome Deftly Strad- ocean.) we have just begun to play them. These cards can be no hope of victory for Hitler as long 
dles Fence in European War, Priests, as Usual Altogether Hitler’s speech was concocted of 4°€ overwhelming naval superiority, overwhelm- as Anglo-Saxon democracy dominates the sea 
Pray for Country Feeding Them, Catholics on secret doubt and fear plus the usual Nazi brag- 18 Material resources assuring overwhelming and air. , 
Winners’ Bandwagon, No Matter Who Wins.” gadocio. No compromise peace, he cried know- 2!? Superiority before many months are over, The events of the past week have confirmed 
Much is made in Klan circles of the Catholic ing full well that there can be no peace for him and unconquerable determination to win, Al- this domination, 


support of Wendell Willkie, although President except a peace of destruction. Even his attempt ¢ 
Roosevelt is constantly and sharply criticized in to patch up a peace with France, under which N UN bi 6 de’ 7A 
Klan propaganda, for the appoint of Myron C., that unhappy country would be enlisted as his ECW 1€é TUSA é j TAC S 


Taylor as envoy to the Vatican. passive ally in the war with England, has failed. 

KKK organizers who have recently resusei- Nor is Franco Spain too anxious—in the fall of N ° 3 
tated local Klans in Delaware (Wilmington); in Britain’s convincing reassertion of her naval ation Ss ppeasement Or ces 
New Jersey (Linden, Rahway, Bloomfield and S¥Premacy to enter pee any deal with Hitler for 

sekenas RE LL Pasantint fear of immediate embarrassing consequences. 
Nea ilatelp hin end Gormonteen) ig A British economic blockare of Spain would Wendell Willkie’s “lea” (oY soca ROGERS . 

‘alifor Dis ; about finish Franco, to say nothing of the effect- ende illkie’s “plea” for an united opposition to the third New Deal admin- 
Wasiene ( ee eee in cearmgnygiey iveness of British naval gun and air bombers. istration publicly marked the be ‘ginning of a vide split in Re spublican ranks and a 
Clair counties), are usine anti-Catholic material We Venture to assert that the destruction of struggle for the G.O.P. machinery which will last until a 1944 candidate is put-in 
as their bait. They have found fertile territory half of Mussolini‘s fleet in the harbor of Taranto nomination, 
“because of the resentment by the British airfleet 7 about finish any incli- In this fight Willkie has lined himself up with the financial and industrial in- 
wtivity. In addition "ation that either Vichy or Franco might have — teyests who first took the party machinery away from the old line leaders in Phila- 
been warning of an out- had to enter into any ‘adventurist combinations gelphia and the ‘n provided the $40,000,000 which the Republican campaign head- 





in many sections 
against Fathe: 


these organize 











sateen agra ee ee -* a. wards Vichy, thé) ndieations auerters spent between the Summer and November 5 of this year. The pretention 
sti an _ hi ted ee ot ch sali main ia ts po eae homes bee of large staffs throughout the nation, the maintenance of Associated Willkie Clubs 
etal imilar to he qu dvi ti distur! bances in that upon which the Petain-Laval gang had em- and the Willkie Democr: rats line the defeated candidate Up against veteran G. O. P. 
taly early in the twenties. barked when they rushed into Hitler’s armistice. ie oo Sa leaders like Senator Arthur Vandenburg, sole 


successful Republican in the recent Michigan 
I gz 


Some weeks ago, we mentioned cautiously the : ; - , 
election. Vandenburg and many of his colleagues 


possibility arising from General Weygand’s trip 


lis correspondent saw some of this literature 


and was particularly interested in the docu- “te ; : ( ke Mr. Willkie nsely ¢ j 

mented charges that these disturbances were ¢t° North Africa. Now we learn that Weygand - va Mr. er saeen ely and did little for 
1 Mare < I Ul At 7 ve ° _ . , ° . . Im during he campaign. 

particularly heavy in the lower Bronx, and !§ Teorganizing the French military forces in ; nasty. Ce Cee 


Typical of Willkie’s supporters are those with 
whom he conferred last week, immediately after 
election, over strategy to be followed in setting 
up his new framework within the general super- 
structure of the Republican party. Among these 
men who rallied about this new “crusade” was 


Brooklyn ectors of New York City, where the Morocco and Algeria, and that he has refused to 
KKK has just held its secret 13th annual Klorero return to France. Is this a genuine refusal or 
; alm of New York. is Vichy keeping an ace in the hole for future 
eventualities? Is Weygand, with or without the 
connivance of Vichy, preparing to take over 
the role being played by de Gaulle? Are the 


(convention) of the Re 
Klan organizers report that it was “one of the 


most successful gatherings of its kind in the his 





pone i Deron tho car actin ts From gentlemen at Vichy—if we may call them such a ese sgergs ; aoe : ae hve eg geo 
report it abpeal that there are four or five begi inning to under: tand that they, too, have cana nti deawo pine sath Hateitee, ane re 
Klan units right in Brooklyn, Jamaica, Flushing mens s Se ae posd Sy ae Se f | i. ras ist, G rate | Hug! Joh on a 
and Yonkers ; play a blackmail game against England? We ee ee aren eee eee 


betieve British mastery of the Mediterranean 
now more than ever beyond doubt—will pre- 
clude any such thing. We may yet see French 
armies fighting by the side of Britain in North 
country. Despite Imperial Wizard Colsecott’s re- Ds . + rr 
ie y ih : wena ; Africa, thus ending Mussolini’s dream of Em- 
cent protest that he was merely anti-Communist, } | 
- : pire and turning the table on the enemy who 
plunged his stiletto into a neighbor’s back. 
The wielder of that stiletto finds himself in 


The Scripps-Howard newspaper chain con- 
ducted one of the most scurrilous anti-Roosevelt 
campaign in recent years. At one time it edi- 
torially urged against voting for Roosevelt on 
the grounds that he would die of overwork leav- 
ing a Hr antl in office. 


The National Headquarters of the Invisible 
Empire in the Buckhead suburb of this city is 
rapidly Lecoming the anti-Catholic center of the 


-@ . 
anti-Nazi and anti-Fascist, literature emanating ' 1 1 P 
; j Boake Carter was another who conferred with 


Mr. W iikie, advising him on the preparation of 
ition. Mussolini, we the radio script for last Monday night’s talk. 
may now be sure, will be the first of the dic- rtoon from PM, Mr. Carter was virtually driven from the air 


tutors to crack up. Between the crushing de- STILL SINGING THE SAME TUNE. (Continued on Page Six) 
AFL, ClO Conventions 


from the Klan’s new headquarters reveal that 





the KKK is living up to its post-war tradition. 





a well-nigh desperate 











| Lewis Joins Stalinites i in Balking Labor Peace and fi ‘fective U.S. Defense 


We utter no mere phrase when we say that 
organized labor in America stands at the cross- 
roads of its history. A great deal, very much 
will depend upon labor’s ability to unite so that 
it may consolidate its gains and take its right- 
ful part in the great national effort now in 
progress to build the country’s defense and meet 
the social, political and economic problems that 
will confront the American people during the 
next fateful four years 

This, we hope, ill be he idea that will dom- 
inate the two imal conventions scheduled to 
meet on Monday—the convention of the A. F. 
of L. in New Orleans and the meeting of the 
C.1.0. at Atlantic City. 

If labor unites it will hold its gains and will 
remain a factor to be reckoned with. If it fails 
to unite, if it continues in the present state of 
internecine strife, the pay-off will be tragic. 
This is as simple as two and two make four. 
Every intelligent trade unionist and every sin- 
cere friend of labor understands it. However 
important the reelection of President Roosevelt 
may prove to the interests of labor, this fact 
alone will not suffice to solve labor’s problems. 
No Big Uncle, however benevolent, can solve 
labor’s problems. Only labor can do it. 


The question, therefore, is what are the prac- 
tical prospects of labor peace? We think they 
have improved, but we do not believe that the 
objective of peace can be attained by relying 
upon matters to take a “natural” course. The 
eclipse of John L. Lewis as a result of his 1}- 
cidal conduct in the Presidential campaign will 
not of itself bring peace It is probable that 
Lewis will step out of his position as president 
of the C.1.0., but his place will be taken by 
someone who may be coun nted upon to continue 
his policy and to obey his directives. It does not 


matter what the name of his successor may be, 




















whether it be Phi! Murray or some one else. La- sapprove emphatically of Lewis’s conduct and 1.0. convention through control of vital com proposal, be left to adjustment after the “amal- 
bor peace can be achieve | ‘ie when the worke) por y but the “y are oes as long as he mittees. The heavy bulk of the United Mine gamation will have been achieved. The objec- 
themselves take the problem into their own retains his dictatorial grip upon them. Some Workers’ delegation, added to the force con- tive is to obtain a wider and happier hunting 
hands. Before labor can do that it must learn’ day, in the near future, we hope, they too will trolled by the Communists, may well be in a ground for the Communists. 
} ; , +} ad , bles ‘ t } but for the Atenas ' . ste the 1 tine. TI -omt 
to understand fully the nature of the problem. assert themseives, but for the moment they re- position to dominate the meeting. his com 
It is because there has been considerable prog- main prisone? of John L. Lewis, even as he re- nation may have the numerical, formal majority, Who Opposes Peace? 
ress toward such understanding that we take mains the prisoner of his Communist’ allies. but it will not speak the mind of the over- We mention this proposal not in order to dem- 
the view that the prospects of labor peace have A great deal will depend, therefore, upon what whelming majority of the workers in the C.I.O. — onstrate its f itility and essential dishonesty— 
improved. the other unions mentioned will do. Will they It will be a Lewis-Communist combination. Un- these do not require demonstration—but as evi- 
fight for peace at Atlantic City? Will they der such circumstance, a great deal will depend lence of what is in the mind f John L. Lewis 
y y? !] } ] ucl reumsté , { n f whe in the minds of John L. Lewis 
A. F. of L. Ready to Confer ermit themselves to be thwarted in t)} | n the initiative shown by the unions whicl and Communist friende: , , 
pert t IV g d in us Ob- upon le Initiat) Wwhob l sage alge ie chah and h ommunl friends: they don’t want 
The American Federation of Labor has let it jective ? have come to understand that ne individual, peace and they propose to do all in their 
be known again that it stands ready to resume ipported by a determined, subversive faction power to prevent it They nor hev ar 
SNOW! ave ‘ tan aay Ulli e e } t DY } W { } ven ] ney Know they are on 
neato vematiations. There has bean % we in Lewis Bosses Convention ine itn odin. obioctivesc, must nol ae nee aT te aap apc: aged ; 
peace negotiations. e has bee é eeking its ow v | he defensive, that the rank and file want peace, 
the same direction by the C.1.0. Peace in the Indications are that Lewis wiil organize the mitted to stand in the wa F peace These but they are determined to fight to the bitter 
American labor movement within the next few unions we hope, will ow the courage and end against it 
+} wr} ] wend. lay sly on Whether the te nel suired Vill 
months will dep id, largely, uy whether tatesmi ip required ‘ \ Lew does not want peace because peace 
convention of the C.I1.0. decides to take the ne- they qui C10 nd reafl t t ! means | mint f ¢ 
| ; a is elimination from the picture as the 
cessar\ iol Fy t t e conve n A. F. of I t treng | tne elf-annointed na i ¢ t 
t ri 1 at ) t tin f A ! nd | \ ee eee eee Cen eens Napoleon of 
in Atlantic City will be, an immediate sense, CONSLFUCLIVE ELS 7 i sks pet organized labor. He still regards himself as 
the more important i the two la nelave ng John L. Lew ' Burs egal agg Napoleor altl fter hi I forman in 
> . . } ° P A Va} i, « nougn, alte his erlormance 
We know what the attitude of the A. F. of L Communist allies to the i \ I y the Pr Resskhe " iE 
iced ss ; ‘ ; , , . he esidential campaign, he is looked upon by 
will be. We do not know as yet what positior would face inevitable disintegra and doon a cuenta te raged ° 
: : . “ : pers , 1€ overwhelming majority of organized work- 
the C.1.0. will take. A we go to pre . efforts Symptomat ol ( 4 l¢ ‘ no « L ers. bot} — of AF fl : on 
. tb oe pe Ae age caieke aah tte 4 ‘ cai ai Me rs, both in the « of L. and C.1.0., as much 
are being presse \ Ip} ‘ f John L. é caine Ay a at er tu B lict Arnold 
Lewis, notably the Communist-controlled and take at Atlar ( ur oes ] ( 
Communist-dominated unio n the C.1.Q., rep munist n led C.1.0 ive ; : ‘ i want peace because 
resenti v definite i gain trotted out Lew i ace” f ila Ri . neir eliminatle from the labor 
tion, to retain Lew it the helm, and, fai fe resentat t Atlantic City convention Veseosne SS. SHC et edevil, disorgan- 
that, to fore he nder tl ‘ fic questior f € and vitiate the move nt as part of Stalin’s 
poli a) \ ‘ re rat te are t ROgT an - : ing Hitler demoralize and dis- 
Should ( nut ‘ ind ‘ blithe ! A. | iy , 
t} Lew R Brother! Whatever Lewis t t with the Cér 
may vit} i i. tna ‘ t i > i , actua t with the Com- 
e the itit ol f C.1.0 (whethe the t tit ) ire tf . munists May x e al they are united in one 
What will be the e of t A ited 1 pe ’ ention at nmon purpose: to keep the hellish fires of 
Clothing W ers, Automobile Workers, Steel } F j ‘ t Val ( Dur Le tind he Com- 
Workers, Textile Worke tubber Workers? =e = : basis of a eral “a lvamatik of these nN ist nventent truments in the pursuit 
We do not mention the United Mine Workers, peste ee force All outstanding question livid the cr h pu e, While they find him extremely 
’ , ee re ee * ° ; . ) a 4 +} ts i , . 
Lewis’s organization, because the miners are not ae See A. F. of L. a C.1.0 ld, unde I fake iseful as a too! in the efforts to achieve theirs, 











as yet in a position to act. We know that they TIME TO UNRAVEL. i nth: bag nouth z0 litler dwelt upon Ger- (Continued on Page Six) 
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G.O.P. Campaign Tactics Sp 


‘Ticket Scratching Gives F.D.R. 
Majority, But Elects Many GOPers 


By GEORGE SHORT 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—AI- 

though nearly 10,000,000 voters 
failed to go to the polls on No- 
vember 5th, the 49,000,000 who 
cast their ballots for the candi- 
dates of the two major and seven 
minor parties were the most dis- 
criminating electorate this'nation 
has yet had, analysis of almost 
complete returns reveal. 

Typical of the close interest 
taken in special issues is the 
ticket-scratching which occurred 
in Wisconsin, where the majority 
voted for a Democratic President, 
a Progressive Senator, and a 
Republican Governor and Legis- 
lature. This phenomenon occurred 
elsewhere: in Massachusetts, 
where Republican Governor Sal- 
tonstall was re-elected while the 
state dropped into the Roosevelt 
column; Ohio went Democratic 
while Republican Harold H. Bur- 
ton was chosen Senator; in in- 
dustrialized Michigan, which wént 
for Willkie, Democratic Governor- 
elect is Van Wagoner, who 
ousted the aged, ascetic Governor 
Dickinson. 

A glance at the map shows 
that the wheat states went Will- 
kie. In this northern Midwest 
sector the “farms” are corpora- 
tion owned, Out there the isola- 
tionist sentiment is strong; there 
is a strong pro-German tendency; 
the last war is not quite forgot- 
ten; the farmers are worried over 
the national debt and the WPA 
—which has increased the rural 
‘wages. 

One of the sorrier aspects of 
the campaign was the Republi- 
can exploitation of “fatherland” 
sentiment among the _ racial 
groups here. This reporter saw 
scores of publicity releases is- 
sued by the Republican National 
Committee criticizing Roosevelt 
for his “stab in the back” speech. 

In a state like New York, 
where there are millions of Ital- 
ians, this propaganda took hold, 
not because this national group 
is fascist-minded (it is not) but 
because many of the first and sec- 
ond generation Italians were 
convinced that Roosevelt had at- 
tacked, not Mussolini, but the 
Italian people themselves. In the 
Tammany-controlled Second As- 
sembly District of Manhattan, the 
population is chiefly Italian and 
Irish. In that small area the 
voters cut Roosevelt’s 1936 plu- 
rality from 14,000 to 2,100. 

In the 18th A. D. of the same 
borough, part of Vito Marcanto- 
nio’s congressional district, also 


chiefly Italian, the margin was 
cut down from 14,000 to 3,000. 
This is consistent with vote anal- 
ysis of heavy Italian-American 
districts in the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Boston, and Chicago. 

By using a political squeeze 
play the Republicans urged more 
aid for England, and then went 
into the local wards, where the 
Irish - Americans predominated, 
and sought to exploit Irish anti- 
British sentiment. Typical is the 
solidly Irish 12th A. D. in Man- 
hattan, where Tammany is all- 
powerful, There FDR’s margin 
was cut down from 14,000 in 
1936 to 278 votes. New Dealer 
James Fay, who is district leader, 
was defeated for Congress. 

This is typical of the solid 
Irish districts in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago. Undoubtedly, 
Father Coughlin’s last minute 
blast for Willkie helped to swing 
this vote. Coughlin’s front page 
carried the headline “Vote for 
Willkie to Avert War and Stop 
Dictatorship.” 

In the New York German dis- 
trict of Yorkville, the same Ger- 
mans who had repudiated anti- 
Semitic candidates and the nomi- 
nees of pro-Nazi groups, voted 
against Roosevelt because he was 
“anti-German.” In 1936 this 
district gave FDR a plurality of 
26,000; in November last they 
gave him a 4,000 margin. 

No doubt the German-American 
Bund’s Beobachter, published in 
Yorkville, had some effect. It sup- 
ported Willkie, printed his 
speeches, urged their readers not 
“to vote for Roosevelt,” but to 
vote; and printed an anti-Semitic 
and anti-Roosevelt cartoon on its 
front page just prior to election. 
The cartoon’s central figure wore 
a button reading: “We don’t want 
Eleanor, either,” a G.O.P. cam- 
paign slogan, 

This swinging of racial groups 
caused many political freaks. 

A heavy shift in the French- 
Canadian vote is credited with 
having given Roosevelt his large 
totals in Maine and Rhode Island. 
For a short time during election 
night it appeared that FDR was 
leading in Maine. 

If the Polish-American and 
Scandinavian- American vote in 
Wisconsin had not swung to the 
Administration as a bloc, the Ger- 
man-American vote there would 
have given that state to Will- 
kie. 

Though the Republicans boast 
of the record popular vote they 
polled, the voting was not for 
Willkie and the G. O. P., as it 


was against Roosevelt. 





Minor Party Totals 
Indicate Heavy Losses 


Few Changes Seen in 


Congressional Alignments 


By DANIEL BELL 
Last returns on the elections, squeezing into wire service 
copy as less and less space is devoted to candidates, indi- 
eates that little in the Congressional, gubernatorial and 
minor party picture has changed in the last two years. 
Results for the minor parties trickle in slower than social 


consciousness at an N.A.M. 


convention, and no compre- 


hensive totals will be ready for a month. 


The American Labor Party to- 
taled 422,656 votes in New York 
State, polling 100,057 upstate and 
322,109 in New York City. Roose- 
velt’s plurality over Willkic, en- 
abling him to get New York’s 47 
electoral] votes, was 254,330. 

An unofficial tally gave the 
Prohibition Party, headed by 
Roger Babson, 7,322 votes in New 
York State. 

The Socialist Party vote in New 
York State was 21,000, some 8,- 
000 of which was the upstate to- 
tal. Four years ago Thomas 
polled 86,000 votes in New York. 
Party spokesmen contend that 
their strength was maintained 
and slightly increased over 1936 
in every state but New York, 
and that the national total will 
equal Thomas’ 187,000 of four 
years ago. 

In Reading, Pennsylvania, 
where there is a strong Socialist 
machine, Thomas received 1,205 
votes, the same as in 1936, while 
Roosevelt received 27,781, and 
Willkie 13,911. However, the lo- 
eal Socialist candidates ran far 
ahead of Thomas, Darlington 
Hoopes, former Assemblyman, 
heading the ticket with 7,636 
votes. The difference 
Thomas’ and Hoopes’ 
drawn entirely from the Demo- 
cratic ticket. In complete returns 
from Los Angeles gave Thomas 
6,784 votes, indicating a probable 
state total of 15,000 

Results of Browder’s race ar 
fragmentary. His main strength 
is in New York, where there was 
a write-in vote, and in California, 
Los Angeles gave Browder about 


between 


votes was 


7,000 votes, San Francisco about 
1,874. His total there may ex- 
ceed 12,000. 
In New York, Browder’s write- 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Senator George, who re- 
places the late Key Pittman 
as chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 


Communists’ 
Front Aids 
Alien Agents 


Comm. for 
Foreign Born 


Is Stalinite 
By ARTHUR STANTON 


Many liberals sincerely inter- 
ested in the welfare of the for- 
eign-born but who are too busy 
or too careless to inquire into the 
nature of the organizations to 
which they lend their names, 
have become a convenient cover 
for Communist penetration into 
the basic industries in a period of 
grave military emergency and for 
the legalization and protection of 
such foreign elements as_ the 
Communists require for their pur- 
poses in this country. 

Prominent among the remain- 
ing Communistiec “fronts” still 
operating to befuddle these lib- 
erals is the “American Committee 
for the Protection of the Foreign 
3orn.” This committee is neither 
“American” nor calculated to 
further the interests of the for- 
eign born, but is instead one of 
the camouflaged instruments of 
the Communist Party. 

A resolution adopted by the 
convention of the Workers Party 
of America (predecessor of the 
present Communist Party), held 
in Chicago from December 30, 
1923 to January 2, 1924, reads in 
part as follows: 

“We have begun a big move- 
merft for the protection of the 
foreign-borrt workers. The con- 
vention authorizes the Central 
Executive Committee immedi- 
ately to take steps to initiate a 
united front with all organiza- 
tions which are willing to join 
in such a campaign...” 

The united front then known 
as the Council for the Protection 
of the Foreign Born was headed 
by a veteran Communist named 
Nina Samorodin and every move 
of the organization was dictated 
by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Workers Party and 
later by the Communist Party. 
Later Max ‘Bedacht, a member of 
the Central Executive Committee 
of the C. P. took a leading part in 
this work. The close connection 
between this organization and the 
Communist Party is further 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


Dykstra To Be 
Lenient With 


“C.O.s," Labor 


Leniency would be shown to 
conscientious objectors and men 
important to the labor move- 
ment, it was revealed in Wash- 
ington this week, as the date drew 
near for the ‘first induction of 
men under the Selective Service 
Act. 

Much emphasis will be placed 
by the Government on the Act 
clause permitting conscientious 
objections to serving in the armed 
forces on ground of “religious 
training and belief.” 

It is pointed out that had the 
Government desired to limit the 
C. O.’s—as objectors are labeled 
in England and this town—the 
Act’s phrasing would have been 
more rigid. 

Each of the 6,200 local draft 
boards throughout the nation 
has been supplied with special 
forms on which conscientious ob- 
jectors can enter their claims to 
exemption from the one-year 
training period. 

Following the practice used 
by British military authorities, 
those who are recognized as hav- 
ing legitimate claims as C. O.’s 
will be given hearings, after 
which they will either be sent to 
a training camp or to non-com- 
batant service on a WPA, CCC, 
National Health Service, or other 
Government protect vital to de- 
fense. Few C. O.’s will be ex- 
empt from this non-combatant 
training. 

In Britain most of the young 
men so exempt have accepted 
dangerous work which would not 
force them to turn guns on en- 
emy forces. One of those who 
refused any type of service is the 
son of Sir Stafford Cripps. He 
was freed after a hearing. 

The local draft boards have 
been ordered to avoid conflict 
with objectors over military 
training if the C. O.’s are other- 
wise exempt for reasons such as 
occupational necessity, physical 
condition, or dependency. Au- 
thorities have heard that some 
objectors who would be exempted 
for physical reasons plan to test 
the draft laws. 

The Ameri- 
ean Federation 
of Labor is do- 
ing what it 
ean for local 
labor every- 
where. At its 
recent meeting 
the Executive 
Council de- 
cided that the 
members of di- 
rectly affiliated 
local unions who volunteer or are 
drafted for service in the na- 
tion’s military forces would be 
exempt from dues payments and 
will retain their good union 
standing during their period of 
service, 





William Green 


Various central bodies and 
state federations are setting up 
machinery to help draftees regain 
their former jobs in industry 
upon completion of training. 

Pressure is of course being 
brought to bear on the office of 
Draft Director Dykstra in an ef- 
fort to secure the exemption of 
labor officials who are vital to 
organization work. The Govern- 
ment has promised to cooperate, 
it is reported. 





Fs , a atl 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler. 


Isolationists’ 
Congress Bloc 
Is Increased 


Wheeler Set 
To Fight 
Aid to Allies 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—This 
election was fought and won on 
President Roosevelt’s foreign pol- 
icy of aid to England; whether 
the Administration can imple- 
ment its victory by dispatching 
huge quantities of planes, guns, 
and munitions to the Isles de- 
pends as much on the tightly or- 
ganized bloc of Senatorial isola- 
tionists as it does on American 
industrial capacity. 

Although experienced observers 
feel that there will be no Ameri- 
can declaration of war for at 
least 18 months—if at all—the 
curious isolationist melange, sin- 
cere and otherwise, consisting of 
Senator Wheeler, Chas. A. Lind- 
bergh, Father Coughlin, Colonel 
McCormick, the Communists and 
Socialists continue to spread war 
scares daily. 

This talk is doing irreparable 
harm to the drive for aid to 
England, despite the apparent 
free hand the President has. He 
must reckon with the isolationist 
sentiment now being engendered 
by the Senate bloc which is led 
by Wheeler, Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, Vandenberg of Michigan, 
La Follette of Wisconsin. This 
group will have a vigorous recruit 
in Senator-elect C. Wayland 
Brooks, an Illinois Republican. 

In the House, Jeannette Ran- 
kin, who defeated Jerry O’Connell 
for Representative from Montana 

and Vito Marcantonio, will lead 
the isolationist bloc. 

They will be supported by Mar- 
tin L., Sweeney, pro-Coughlinite 
Congressman from Ohio, and the 
pro-Nazi Louis D. Thill of Wis- 
consin. 

Whether they can succeed de- 
pends on how effectively the Ad- 
ministration can control its ma- 
jorities in both houses. In the 
Senate the Democrats lead by 66 
seats to 28; in the House the line- 
up is 268 Democrats, 162 Repub- 
licans, three Progressives, one 
Farmer-Laborite, and Vito Mare- 
antonio, 

The United States must find 
some way to supply tonnage and 
more destroyers or Britain will 
starve. London knows this and 
has sent officials here to spend 
$100,000,000 for 120 
standard design. 


ships of 





Kennedy 


By BRYCE OLIVER 


News Commentator at WEVD, New York 
The Munich sell-out was already history on October 19, 1938, when the Ambassador of 
the United States to the Court of St. James startled freedom-loving peoples everywhere 
by appearing at the annual Trafalgar Day Dinner of the Navy League in London and 
calmly declaring that democracies and dictatorships should cooperate for the common 
good rather than emphasize “self-apparent differences.” 
Since that day the same opinion has been veiced several times in the United States, the 
most notable voices being those of Colonel Lindbergh and former President Hoover. Of 


course, such statements by the of- 
ficial representatives of the Pres- 
individuals 
public influence are 


idency and _ private 
with great 
extremely discouraging to th 
great majority of Americans who 
seem ready to fight for the pres 


ervation of the free way of life. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, the Ameri- 
can ambassador of that Trafal- 
gar Day speech, was quoted in 


the public press last week as ex- 
pressing the opinion that democ- 
racy is dead in England, that na- 
tional socialism (that is—Naz- 
ism) must arise in Britain as a 
result of Labor’s collaboration it 
the Churchill government, and 
that democracy may be equally 


dead in the United States, 
Mr. Kennedy, who returned 


rom London, to take a rather 


hearted part in the campaig: 


for President Roosevelt, was i 
New York this week, trying to 
the impression that he neve 
aid what ne was reported to 
have aid by the interviewer, 
Louis M. Lyons of the Boston 
Clol 
But newspaper men who know, 
and know the work of Louis Ly- 





ons, are not ret dy to believe that 
he made up Mr. Ke nnedy’s state- 
ments out of whole cloth. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Kennedy, in 
his repudiation, does not say that 
Mr. Lyons did anything of the 
kin 


1. Besides, Mr. Lyons had two 
Witnesses with him—two other 
newspapermen—Coglan and Ed- 
mondson of the St. Louis Post- 
Dis} atch, 

Furthermore, those who have 
followed Mr. Kennedy’s career as 
Ambassador to Great Britain, are 
qu certail at the Ambassa- 
dor believes just exactly what he 
was reported to have said out 
loud in his off-the-record talk to 
the eporters. His every act 

randed him as one of the 
nos i € Ant! isers this 
land or Britair 

G ly ter ( nd in 

h th te P \I ter Ne- 

e ( ambet ! an pbeliev Zz 

there eve ially ould be 
rocheme¢ I een Hitler 
and the Vatican, Kennedy was 
) ‘ s belief that 

B neve ( 1 hold out 
| 1 ) he thought, as the 


“Cliveden Set” thought, that a 
new order dictated 
by Hitler, would be good for busi- 
ness. There is reason to believe 
that it was on the urgent advice 
of Kennedy that President 
velt sent his “peace” 


rf society, 


200se- 
telegrams 
to Hitler and Mussolini on the 
eve of Munich. Those telegrams 
came back to plague the Presi- 
dent during the recent campaign. 

But it was at the Navy League 
dinner in October that Kennedy 
really showed how his mind was 


working. It was at the height of 
the bitt feeling in this coun- 
try over the plight of the German 


Jews, and George Rublee, direc- 


tor of the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, had been 
cooling his heels at the American 
embassy to get Kennedy to do 
something about the refugees. 
And in this situation, Kennedy 
told the British (and the Ameri- 
cans) 

“Tt is true that democratic and 
dictator countries have important 
fundamental divergencies in out- 
] } } 


in certain matters go 
than politics, But there 
common or 


ook, whiel 


Is ny} no sense, 


@ American Envoy to Britain Displays 
® Consistent Symptoms of Appeasement 


otherwise, in letting these differ- 
ences grow into unrelenting an- 
tagonisms,” 

Well, that was the theory of 
Chamberlain and the other ap- 
peasers. At that time there was 
a hue and ery in this country, 
because Roosevelt had only 
shortly before uttered his famous 
quarantine speech. Here was the 
President’s) Ambassador’ saying 
something just the op site. 

Apparently, the Ambassador 
was taking issue with the Presi- 
dent, This was remarkable 
enough. It was even more re- 
markable that the State Depart- 
ment had a copy of Kennedy’s 
speech before it was delivered in 
London and approved it. 

There must have been some un- 
usual influence working for Ken- 
nedy. Dorothy Thompson, 
ing in the Herald Tribune, 


tioned then the role of Mr. Ken- 





writ- 


ques- 


nedy. 


Recently, I 


y, there have 
ports of sharp differences between 
the President and the Ambassa- 
dor. It was reported at one time 


that Kennedy was returning here, 


gainst the wishes of the Presi- 
jent, to do a lot of talking about 
the war, and its conduct. Appar- 
ently, he has new talked, and 
what he has said off the record 


is certain to cast a deep pall of 
depression over the d 
the Free Way of Life. It sounds 
0 authoritative, coming from the 
American Ambassador to Great 
Britain 


efenders of 
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Rooks andWriters 


By Elias Tartak 
Why Not Become an Orator? 


Rn gecrni was something touching in the popularity of Mortimer 
J. Adler’s “How to Read a Book.” In spite of its pontifical 
solemnity, its over-impressive and unnecessary parade of scholar- 
ship, the book had some sound advice to offer to book-readers: Read 
only the best, read carefully and systematically, struggle with the 
author’s ideas, ete. as 

It was all really very simple, and the substance could be 
summed up in a dozen of sentences. But such 
is the average reader’s eagerness for guidance 
among the valleys and mountain ridges of ever 
piling up new books that he is thankful for the 
simplest advice and counsel. He is frightened 
by the Niagaras of volumes rolling down the 
printing presses. And what about the classics? 

Hence, the success of “How to Read a Book.” 
Everybody wanted to know how to read. And, 
now, we have another book,* apparently also 
slated for popular success. This time it is a 
“guide for the perplexed” by the pitfalls and lures of speech- 
making, a book offering help to those bitten by the oratorical bug. 
And who is not—in these our days when effective oratory seems 
to open the gates to high office or, at least, to prestige and popu- 
larity? Hence, we have orators, after-dinner speakers, lecturers, 
and even lecturers at other people’s lectures, the latter un- 
charitably called “lecturers’ pests.” 

* * * 


Elias Tartak 


HE advice given by “How to Think on Your Feet” is shrewd 

and helpful. You must know your formula, the thing you 
want to prove. You must cultivate a sense for the rhythm of 
the spoken word. You must attend to your research, to your facts 
and arguments. You must prepare and organize your speech. 
And, above all, you must be brief and never... bore. To quote one 
of Louis Nizer’s best quotations: “If you cannot strike oil in the 
first ten minutes, don’t bore.’’ 

Incidentally, the book abounds in quotable “bon mots,” which 
is all to the good. The advice itself is the very common sense of 
oratorical experience from Pericles to Roosevelt. But how are we 
to coordinate all these good maxims and rules? 

* * * 


NYBODY and everybody can become an effective speaker, if 

he or she learns one’s language, acquaints one’s self thor- 
oughly with the subject, and has the patience and_ sufficient 
self-criticism to speak to the point and just enough. Brilliance, 
wit and persuasiveness come from heaven. But all these things 
mean—first of all—pitiless self-criticism and hard plugging. It 
is simple, is it not? Almost like playing tennis. 

The best part of Louis Nizer’s book, his advice to the would- 
be speaker, takes“up the first 40 pages of the book. The rest is 
apparently meant for illustration and consultation, sample cases— 
as it were. These are Mr. Nizer’s own speeches, introductions 
of celebrities and “addresses.” 

* * a 


ERE, our author becomes fair game for the critic. How does 
Mr. Nizer practice his own oratorical doctrine? He is brief 

enough, frequently witty, but somewhat mechanical and artificial. 
His oratory is gushing and rabbinical rather than athletic, sober 
and direct. He talks too beautifully, much “too ducky” for this 
column’s simple taste. Implying ho offense, he must be a huge 
success with feminine audiences. 

He seems to have “introduced” all the celebrities there are, 
from LaGuardia to Walter Winchell. Where is Shirley Temple? 

He must be eating out a lot. After a while, his uniform 
adulation no longer “strikes oil.” His celebrities are all slated 
for “immortality.” Heaven must be overcrowded. But he ought 
to be quite effective in an isolated speech. 

The would-be | 


speaker will do well by consulting the book 
and by taking its advice to heart. 


He would do even better by 

avoiding the errors of Louis Nizer’s over-rich, over-spiced and 

fustian oratory. Brevity, simplicity and good sense are the things 

to cultivate. Of these, brevity, like charity, is the greatest of the 

three and the hardest to achieve. We are all sinners. 
THINKING ON YOUR FEET, by Louis Nizer. 
Publishing Co., 1940. $2.50. 
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Let Freedom Ring 


By Dr. EMIL LENGYEL 

HIS is the first book of the “Science of Culture Series,” edited 

and planned by Dr. Anshen. The present volume* is a sym- 
posium, and its contributors include such men as Benedetto Croce, 
Thomas Mann, Alfred N, Whitehead, Adfred Johnson, Bertrand 
Russell, Franz Boas, Albert Einstein, Henri Bergson, Charles 
A. Beard, Robert M. MclIver. 

This book contains not only names but genuine contributions. 
The means its many authors employ are different, but the goal 
is the same for all. Some of the chapters are brilliant, and all 
of them are kept on a high level. 

The name of the book suggests its subject. It contains the 
answers to many questions which even the most convinced cham- 
pions of freedom must ask themselves. Faced with an Old World 
which is being swept by a tidal wave they are interested in the 
cosmic forces at work. They want to assure themselves that a 
cause is not necessarily just, because it happens to be successful 
at the moment. They want to learn the ways by which attacks 
on freedom in this country can be counteracted. 

The answers in this book are given by men who have devoted 
a lifetime, in many cases, to the task of understanding their world. 
Here is a question which has harassed them even in the midst of 
their professional work. 
as to the physicist or chemist. 


To the biologist the problem is as vital 
Under this one roof they have 
met to discuss the greatest question of the age, 


ANY of the reader’s doubts will be dissolved in this volume. 

He will learn from Benedetto Croce that violence practiced by 
the totalitarians is the negation of the constructive effort which 
is the aim of life. He can follow the operations of dictatorial 
institutions in the chapter contributed by Gaetano Salvemini. In 
an instructive and animated chapter on medieval universalism by 
Etienne Gilson he will learn that the novelty of modern dictatorial 
methods is their incredible brazenness. From Alvin Johnson he 
can learn a dynamic answer to recent statements by the president 
of Columbia University. Franz Boas takes the reader among the 
primitives and shows him the feeble light which confers sanctity 


He can learn a lot of things, both practical and 


on man’s life. 
academic. 

The reader can learn all this in the very age when freedom 

ight for its existence more th: ver before. He will not 

ppy endings. But he will 

think with the greatest of the great, and find comfort in the 

company of the elect. He will find comfort in the thought that 


the triumph of the ape-man is only momentary. 





hear naive optimism, nor watch for 





There is no disagreement among the authors that the present 
symptom revealing the existence of 
What these germs are the book tells 


pathological 


crisis sS a 


pathogenic social germs. 





the reader. In a brief review there is only space to tell that the 
conclusions of the authors are convincing. Without being unduly 
optimistic, they agree that man is subject to certain natural laws 
which may not be flouted indefinitely. Just now these laws are 
being trampled undergrour But the vitality of the constructive 
forces is great. 

History provides a lesson and so does man’s social nature. All 
of this is ably set forth in this book. The reader cannot help 


looking forward to the next volume of the series with keen 


anticipation. 


FREEDOM. Its Meaning. Planned and edited by Ruth Nanda 


Aushen. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. O86 pp. $4, 
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Marshal Badaglio, who was 
replaced by General Suddo 
when the Italian campaign 
in Greece proved disastrous. 
Italy Stocked 
§Mos.Supplies 
For Greek War 

‘ LONDON (Passed by the Cen- 
sor).—Despite Virginio Gayda’s 
protests that Italy had not pre- 
pared for war in the Balkans, 
an analysis of Italy’s economic 
position reveals that Italy has 
been pressing her war prepara- 
tions to the limit, 

Italy’s basic 
weakness is 
her lack of 
raw materials, 
oil, coal, iron 
ore, rubber, 
and tin, 

Italy has 
been pushing 

‘ her home pro- 

: duction to 

me ’ achieve a 

b Virginio Gayda - state of autar- 





. chy. This has 


meant in some degree a greater 














= dependence upon imported raw 
materials. 

The coal position, crucial to It- 
aly, is particularly hard to gauge. 
In 1938, 8.9 million tons came 
from Germany, Austria, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia; over six mil- 
lion tons by sea. 

The Italians claim to be im- 
porting at the rate of 12 million 
tons, about t average f ¢ a 
imports in recent years 
adequate to meet the require- 
ments of industry at the present 
high level of activity; 

Italy’s domestic output of coal 
was just over three million tor 
last year and is scheduled to 
reach five and a quarter millions 

® this year. It is estimated that 
an irreducible minimum of seven 
and a half million tons of foreign 
coal is required for electric power 
stations, f { vor] for 
certain industries that yuld 
only domestic coal with t it- 
est difficulty. 

Total Italian mpo ‘ e- 
troleum amoun 1 accor to 
Tialian returns, to 2,648 t und 
tons in 1938, and 1,133 thousand 
tons in the first seven months of 
1939. Filling in the figure from 
the statistic of othe con? ies, 
in the remaini i f last 
year the Uni It- 

1 aly 350 tho Re ia 
260 thousand, and ccord- 
ing to some } i ‘ 
450,000 thousand tons 

The five months’ total for the 

three countrie was 1,060 thou- 


sand tons, added to the Italian 
figure, making a total of 2,780 


tons in the whole of 1939, 


Modern Athens: 100 Year Old City ys 
Blended from Paris and the Orient (0 er 
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Molotoft Trip Sign of NaziDeal; USSR Heard on the Left 


ets Free Hand in Near East, India 


By DICK REYNARD , 

Long before Soviet Foreign Minister Molotoff and his entourage—Jewish experts were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence—boarded the special transcontinental express to Berlin, it had been decided that no Russian materials were to 
reach the Greeks: Turkey’s cabinet would be exposed to intensified Kremlin pressure; and that in exchange for a 
free hand in the Balkans, the Mediterranean and the Near East Russia’s sphere of influence would be Iran, Iraq and 
the northernmost coastline of the Persian Gulf. 

This is what was heard in circles here close to the many “nations in exile’ headquarters. 

Three weeks ago in Moscow, M. Dimanto Poulos, Greek Minister to the U.S.S.R., was recéived by M. Andrei Vish- 











insky, Soviet First Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs. Vishinsky told the Greek diplomat that little could be ex- 


pected from the Soviets—or Tur- sie ee oe 
key. Immediately M. Dimantop- 
oulos left the Foreign Office he 
conferred with the Turkish Min- 
ister and Sig Stafford Cripps. 
Then German Ambassador Count 
Von Schulenberg saw Italian Am- 
bassador Signor Rosso and as- 


sured him that Greece would re- 






senaanitee | 
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ceive no aid from these quarters, 
London newspapermen learned. 
This is consistent with verified 
reports, first heard as early as 
October 15, 1939, that Russia was - 
bringing strong pressure to bear 4 , Rei? aS mi 
on Ankhara in an effort to split is cs s ee F = 
Turkey from the British and ease ate eS £4 oP Sas > : ae 


the Soviet Union's job of wring- Some of the Russian troops massing in the Near East. 
ine concessions from Iran. At 


that time the Kremlin was work- . i, 
ing through the medium of trade h ; b VY Still f ‘ishts 
negotiations to reassert its lost VEVNC a 0 S 


sway over Northern Iran, by ob- 

taining control of the rice field ow ry 
output and concessions for oil and gainst aAZ1 ontro 
oi] fields believed to exist in that : 

sector. 

That same day in Washington, 
D. C., diplomatic circles and for- 
eign news experts were startled 
by reports that Russia would fol- Labor and outlawing all its member unions. No explanation is given.) 
low commercial activity through 2 panes 
by striking out for a sea base on Special to THE NEw LEADER 
ba agen oe Loge _ r - LISBON (By Mail).—One of the major tragedies of the — 
Sovie forces o1 1e aoorstep Oo . } s 2 Sani 1 a ee . . tA. : > s & $ 
en elegy thane rents cae: French collapse was the destruction ot the French I edera- WALTER CITRINE 

tion of Labor (CGT), at that time led by Leon Jouhaux. 


munist propaganda constantly . é wed ego $9 
secne AB the Soviet controlled When the German troops were but three days from Paris, 


Sinkiang. the CGT was still being split by the Communists’ under- British Posts 


This German-Russian deal ground activity. The resultant chaos was adroitly exploited 

vould give the Soviets control of by the Comite des Forges to prove to important indus- 
Iran’s strategic position in the trialists or military men that the way would be easy in Abroad toHave 
Near East, once England became turning the nation over to B« rlin. 
too much enmeshed in Greece, the Since that June day when newspaper readers every- L b Ait by 
Mediterranean, Egypt, Malta, Where refused to believe headlines pct the disin- apor acnes 
tegration of the land of “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” 


(From the heavily censored news center in Vichy, as The New 
Leader goes to press, there comes news that the Petain government 
has issued a special decree dissolving the General Confederation of 
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Northern Africa, the Orient, Gi- 
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braltar, and at home, to move | : ; e k tin Special to THE NEW LEADER 
strong forces against invaders Sa et as ; ; ae LONDON. (Passed by the 

unio? oveme! have been I 1-13 ye ] — : 
i l] i 3 isper ; weaklings those who in confusion ‘ : 
threatening the Mosul oil fields. Mar Setehits Mitatnkes n ' : Fae re Se Ss Censor.)—Big news here for the 
2atwee 9 and India lies ‘ ae oe : na : ol he Nationa disaster had : 7 : 
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. ; wer » ; 
withi the jear, probably as Secretary of War 


opposi 
Attorney Sam Foley of the Bronx, who has both 
Vew Deal and Ed Flynn support; William 
O'Dwyer of Brook lyn, who is being fi ught by 
LaGuardia; and John T. Cahill, federal D.A. who Madame 


of the inner New Deal « 




















Page Three 


By VICTOR RIESEL 

Beaks forms on the left, gentlemen, the extreme left—there’s a 
new fund i ] Robert Marshall, 

ti 000 to aid trade 





id aborning in the image of Gé 


it is now learned from his will, has left 











unionism, and another $750,000 to preserve civil liber ; and wild 
life ... and if the Garland fund is any precede will be 





plenty of the latter.... 
The Good Mr. Marshall had other vegetation in mind, no doubt, 
but the men placed in charge of disbursii g this million and a half 
have some fauna of their own. The late good fairy named as his 
trustees George Marshall, member editorial council of Soviet 
Russia Today; Gardner Jackson, who for months was chief fellow- 
traveley alpenstock wielder in Washington, his most recent big job 
for the cor rades be ig the atten pted destruction of the Share- 
croppers Union; Heber Blankenhorn, who helped kill the old New 
York Call: our ge utle friend Edwin S. Smith, who has made the 
National Labor Relations Board safe for the comrades: Roger 
Baldwin, who has had such fine experience disbursing the Garland 
fund into the laps of the Daily Worker, the New Masses and-a 
score of other Stalinite activities (the good director of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union was so prolific in turning out letters to 
Bill Foster in 1922-25); and Jerry O'Connel! of Montana, who was 
road company number 1 for the Communist Party when he was 
in Congre ss, " 
Some fund, eh friends. ... 
* * ~ 
ONG bitter against the liberal trends in the U. S. Supreme 
Court, Justice McReynolds has tenaciously stuck to the bench 
d Willkie would 
appoint a Tory to offset Black, Douglas, Reed, Frankfurter and 
Murphy. Now he will resign. 
So certain is this, that there already is talk of Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Jackson being kicked upstairs into the Supreme Court. 
But then Solicitor General Biddle would be in line for the 
vacant job in the Department of Justice—and while we don’t 
reflect on Mr. Biddle, we are uncomfortable over his wife’s 
friendliness to the League of American Writers and the Amer- 
ican Friends of Spanish Democracy... . 
* * * 


in the hope that Roosevelt would be defeated 





IGGEST story of the month will be the Atlantic City C.1.O. 

saga where John L. Lewis’ thundering will go in one era and 

out the other. That gentleman, whose spirit was willing but whose 

flash in the pan was weak, will treat this country to an interesting 
exhibit of labor power politics. 

No one knows what Shaggy Brows will do. One story has it 
that he will be content to hear the President and defense plans 
attacked and then step down in favor of Phil Murray, of steel; 
another whisper tells of Lewis’ insistence upon remaining C.I.O. 
chairman; and still another grapevine quivers with the news that 
auto chief R. J. Thomas will head the C.I.O. 

Our own informants tell us that Lewis will resign, despite the 
“draft” campaign. Then either Murray or Thomas will be chosen 
and within a month after the A.F.L.-C.1.0. conventions both fac- 
tions will name representatives for a joint peace committee, Two 
weeks ago in Boston Sidney Hillman, labor defens: commissioner, 
met with John P. Coyne, president of the Building Trades De- 
Partment of the A.F.L., and worked out peace -getting-strategy. 








* * * 

‘7a: of course, reckons without the strongly organized Sta- 
linite bloe of unions—the Nati | Maritime Union, the Trans- 

port Workers, American Communications Association and so on 

down to such weaklings as the Fa:im Ia 





lement Organizing Com- 
mittee. Their alleged each with his individual Commu- 
nist whip, have been ng about Washington. Mike Quill, Joe 
Curran, Harry Bridges, and 


One of our super-sieuths, 








il! the lads are there. 
who will be shelved if this report 
is wrong, hears that Mervyn Rathborne, who recently resigned 
as president of the Stalinite-controlled American Communica- 
tions Association and then blasted the President for pushing 
U.S. defense, is being groomed for the C.LO. secretaryship. 
And his colleague, Joe Curran, will be pushed to replace Sidney 
Hillman as vice-chairman. 
A» while we’re assorting trifles we thought we would assort 
for you the C.I.0. econvention’s committee— appointed by 
Herr Lewi 
The Reso] itions Committee has eight persons close to, or mem- 
hers of the Communist Party, ineludin 





g Philip Connelly of Cali- 
fornia, who this Armistice Day, in company with Commissioner 
Herbert Biberman of l 


n of the movie colony 
Mobilization’s attack on the President. 





the American Peace 


The Credentials Committee has at least four under Stalinite 
nfluence; the Cor ution Committtee has seven: the Officers Re- 
ports Committee has nine; the J eals Committee has only three 
but is headed by James J. Matles who was an important Stalinite 
official in the T.U.U.L.; the Rules Committee has about nine and 
is lead by Lewis Merrill, pro-Communist Office workers chief. 
Five of the six committees have pro-Communist chairmen. 














* 
T Least one publication in this town thinks enough of 
Oscar Ameringer’s American Guardian to reprint his at- 

tacks on Great Britain. The German American Bund’s Beobach- 

ter is that admirer as you can see from the November 7th edi- 
tion of the Nazi sheet. And still prominent Socialists insist 
on cooperating with the Guardian. 


D . #: * + 


SPITE pressure, and reports that either Sidney Hillman or 
George Harrison of the Railway Brotherhoods wil] 


will] be Secre- 





tary of Labor shortly, Madame Perkins will not 


esign or be removed 
* k * 

HERE already is a seran ing for the Dem- 

ocratie mayoralty nomination n New Yorl 


‘ity. Fiorello LaGuardia will be in Washington 


no man can be elected here over the Mayor’ 
on. Leading nominees ao far are District 





V1 j Tommy Corcoran, f / Perkins 


elections in this 
7 ! al not overlook- 
ing the important 1942 congressional polls which will come at the 


time the United States may be 





ATHER COUGHLIN.-has joined in the attack on Drew Pear- 

son and Bob Allen, the Washington Merry-Go-Rounders, 
for their expose of the late Senator Lundeen’s association with 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Hitler’s recent personal 
emmissary to the United States. 


NO! that Earl Browder has assured the A blie that 
the Da WW ‘ . P ait ats oe 


nrelated to 


the ¢ nist Party, t ( de edit feel free to report that 

‘ » the fret questa to arrive (at the Soviet entcess for Ge 

, jy celebrating what Is once ¢ ) ere Dr. Hans 

Thor ,G Charge dA ffairs, I tary aide and the em- 

hassy staff. Prince ¢ t, the Ital Ambassador, also was an 
/ 


Like the Greeks, we have a word for it, but this is a family 
newspaper. ... 


| fae the D W » ser 3 tose state as a loose organ, 
f ‘ ‘ , 4 e Oo \T o. 


H Molotoff did not neglect to 








) I Hess ey the 
( t Pa 
' Herr T sending along his 
T) 
’ 
| ~ 4 
S 4 





Johnson's apology was sincere, but oddly enough Mr. How- 
ard didn’t think it important enough to print in his newspapers 
outside of New York. Johnson is not anti-Semitic; he merely 
lost his head when it became apparent to G.O.P. observers a 
few days before November 5th, that President Roosevelt would 
be re-eleected. 
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Out of 
Thein Mouths 


By Stephen Naft 


HAT the Communists helped 

to destroy the Spanish Re- 
public by alienating the peas- 
ants, who lost all interest in 

the fight when the estates 
they took from the great landowners was taken away from them 
by the Communists and given back to landowners, is branded as an 
infamous lie by our Stalinists and Stalinoids. 

But our friend W. Z. Foster in his column Questions and An- 
swers in the Daily Worker (July 25) gives us some illuminating 
information. He tells us: 

“Despite all the lies to the contrary, the great movement to 
collectivize Soviet agriculture a dozen years ago was on a 
voluntary basis. Save for the opposition of a small minority 
of rich landowners, it was carried through with blazing enthu- 
siasm and vigor by the enormous body of peasants themselves. 
This was because the economic and political conditions had by 
then become ripe for farm collectivization. Communists do not 
force the question of collectivization. That is why the Spanish 
Communists opposed the attempts of the Anarchists to pre- 
maturely collectivize the land in Spain under the Republic.” 

* * + 


ERIOUS political commentators or historians would certainly 
reject it as fantastic exaggeration and simplification if we 
would venture the opinion that the French Catholic royalists wanted 
a war in which France would be defeated, and therefore first in- 
cited to war and then sabotaged and betrayed their own country. 
Although there is a perfect parallel in the history of France 150 
,years ago, when the royalist emigrés helped the invading Prussian 
armies against Republican France. in the hope of re-establishing 
the monarchy, few would dare to accuse the present-day French 
generals, even the royalists among them, of such ignominy. But 
Father Coughlin, who seems to have good connections with the 
Franco Catholics in France seems to know 
better. In his magazine Social Justice (Aug- 
gust 12) we read: 

“From intimate observation and per- 
sonal conversation with many prominent 
French Christians it was evident to this 
writer many months ago that the French 
people were determined to oust the secret 
societies and international conspirators 

. from the land of the fleur-de-lis. 

* “That has been accomplished at the 

Petain cost of a disastrous defeat to the soldiers 
P of France. 

- “Associated with this thought is the current opinion that 
many important French Christians encouraged the war at this 
juncture as the only means available to bring about the defeat 
of the enemies within the borders of France—enemies who 
claimed to be Frenchmen but who were internationalists; 
enemies who claimed to be Democrats but who were financial 
tyrants.” 





oa * * 

HE “New Order” for Europe (with capital letters) is the ex- 

pression used not only by the Fascist and Nazis, and their dis- 
guised or undisguised protagonists in the rest of the world (such 
as Mrs. Lindbergh, who sees in totalitarianism the “wave of the 
future”), but by many innocent deluded by such writings. The 
explanation of the “New Order” is given by the official New York 
organ of the Spanish falangists (Franco fascists) Cara al Sol of 
October 19. It quotes and accepts as its own declaration the fol- 
lowing statement of the Madrid Franco organ: 

Informaciones : 

“The blood spilled by the Spaniards in the recent (civil-) war 
is the affirmation before Europe dnd the whole world.of the 
triumph of the New Order in Spain, which is nothing else but the 
old Spanish order, eternal and rejuvenated” (Italics in the original). 

* * * 


O one doubts that Vito Marcantonio, the joint Willkie-, Musso- 
lini-Stalinazi candidate in New York opposes America’s efforts 

at preparing itself to offer resistance to foreign aggression is in- 
spired by lofty idealism and not because he must obey orders from 
Rome, Moscow and Berlin. So it must have been another Vito 
Marcantonio who according to the New York Times of Nov. 21, 
1938, said at a meeting in Manhattan Opera House, that: 

“The United States should break all diplomatic and commer- 

cial relations with Nazi Germany, that the U.S. Army and 
increaced to moateh the armies 

and navies oi ihe worid, and that this country should take 
‘immediate and necessary measures against invasion of nazism 
in South America in violation of the Monroe Doctrine.” 

How come that this “American” representative of the Willkie- 
Communist Party changed his mind so thoroughly and became 
opposed to defense measures as soon as Stalin and Hitler shook 
hands to start the assault on the World? What does-he represent 
in Congress? Berlin, Moscow or New York? 

* * * 


Nave chonld he immediately 


AATHER COUGHLIN in unison with the Willkie-ites, the Daily 

Worker, Lewis and Girdler is worried lest Roosevelt destroy 

American democracy. So in the issue of Social Justice (October 14) 
we read: 

“Democracy 

“As Matters stand today, the United States of America is 
the only political unit on the face of the earth which pretends 
to uphold democracy in the common acceptance of the term. 

“We ask ourselves the question: Will democracy endure 
in the United States; or, better still, should democracy, as 
practiced in our midst, be perpetuated? 

“Democracy in these United States, as currently understood, 
cannot and should not endure unless it is purged of its party- 
ism, of its hidden control, of its Oriental financial system, of its 
international proclivities, of its theory of majorityism.” 

* * * 
HE Daily Worker of Oct. 28 sheds bitter crocodile tears about 
the loss of the party’s control in PM. 
The new regime PM yesterday celebrated by picturing Earl 
- Browder as a “Nazi fellow traveller” along 
with the scoundrelly bigot Father Coughlin. 
This means that PM, tied to the money-bags 
of the Marshall Field fortune, already out- 
Hearsts Hearst, runs neck-and-neck with the 
distortions of the New York Post, and threat- 
leading competitor to the 





ens to become the 


Socialist New Leader in red-baiting political 
corruption. 
is in black on white, therefore it must be 
so. Says the Jesuit magazine, The Rock: 
“There is throughout the world no attack 
Browder on the religious beliefs of Jews, no publie 


ridicule of the things that they hold sacred, there 
ta their schools wherever they wish to establish them, there 


is no hostility 
is no 
campaign of hostility towards them carried on by the government 
of any country 
and particularly against Catholicity, and there 
Christianity and no protest against them in the name of liberty in 
the papers controlled by Jeu 


yet all these things are going against Christianity, 


is no ery of anti- 


+ > 
HE London Daily Worker, which a few months ago wrote that 
England is the most reactionary country of the world, i still 
in London, instead of Berlin, and New York’s own Daily Worker 
seems to agree with its confrére in prefering Nazidom to Great 


Britain. In its issue of October 17, the Daily Worker writes: 
“British imperialist rule—no matter what a cloak of sanctity 
it may try to throw around itself—has amply demonstrated that it 
can match Nazi ferocity in every detail, and even give it a feu 
lessons in sheer cruelty over the centurie 
+ * * 


E JOUR, the liberal pro-De Gaulle French weekly of Mon- 

treal, calls the present-day France ruled by Marshal Pétain: 
La Pétanie. This has, however, not only the meaning of the 
land ruled by a man by that name. There is a French monosy!- 
labic word consisting of the first three letters of the name of 
Hitlers Statthalter in France. There is a four-letter word for 
that in English which refers to the results of flatulency. So 
Pétanie also means the land of the old F ... latulent. 





THE NEW LEADER: 


By Herbert Morrison 


British Laborite Minister of Home Security . 


ISTORY has been made in Britain’s arms industry 

these last few months, and it is very largely the 
Trade Unionists who have made it. As Minister of 
Supply I was profoundly grateful for the unsparing 
efforts that the workers have made in recognition of 
critical events abroad and in response to the appeals 
of myself and my colleagues. 


The speed-up in its most intense form was neces- 
sarily a short-term measure. Neither in the interests 
of the workers themselves nor in the interests of max- 
imum output could a week of seven days be worked 
indefinitely, and we have now reached the poin® where 
changes are on foot. Steps are already being taken 
for the reduction of working hours. 


These measures will bring to a close the first chap- 
ter in the story of how Britain organized for victory. 
It is a chapter upon which the working people, and 
the Trade Unions of this country will always be able 
to look back with feelings of deep pride and satisfac- 
tion. 

The second chapter will be like the first in one re- 
spect at least. Its main theme will be a concentrated 
effort to increase arms output by every possible means. 
The modification of individual working hours in the 
factory will mean not a relaxation but an intensifica- 
tion of personal effort. 


The aim must be a rise, not a fall, in factory output. 


Besides this, we have taken a number of steps of 
permanent effect to increase the productive capacity 
of the country for war purposes, and to accelerate the 
change-over from a peace to a war basis. 


One of these steps is the setting up of a new area 
organization to assist in ensuring that all plants ca- 
pable of serving our war needs are used. The re- 
constituted Area Boards will include in their mem- 
bership three representatives of organized labor and 
three representatives of industrialists in the area. The 
Trade Unions and the management side in industry will 
no longer act in an advisory capacity only, but will 
sit in the seats of decision, taking executive action in 
the vitally important task of the mobilization of in- 
dustry. In some instances Trade Union representatives 
will act as the chairmen of these Area Boards. 


+ + * 


Tas is one more piece of evidence of the very great 

part the Trade Unions are playing in the actual 
conduct of the war. It is also a sign and a portent, one 
of many, of the way in which our effort is bringing 
about great changes in the whole form and spirit of our 
national system. 


That is the new spirit of devoted public service and 
cooperation in the arms factories in the nation’s need. 


Mutual Need of Both Regimes 
Cement Hitler-Stalin Alliance 


(NOTE: This article was written before the announcement 


What I hope we may be beginning to shape upon 
the anvil of war, is our own particular British form of 
cooperative society, a free partnership of freely active 
groups in which there is no room for mutual attempts 
at exploitation or for sharply differing levels of social 
and economic opportunity. 


Such an ideal will be found practicable if—but only 
if—the spirit of unity, the sense of common purpose 
bred in us by our common danger and by the stimulus 


e,e e 
-———— British Unity 

HE 65th week ofthe war, 

and Britain is stronger than at 
the beginning. Left-wingers in- 
voked the “inexorable dialectic” 
to foretell the dissolution of the 
British Empire, and the “colo- 
nial” revolts of “oppressed” 
peoples. But Labor holds the 
reins, and the threat of Nazi ame 
rule has united the people of 
England’s possessions. Morrison 

Axis propaganda, cleverly following the Comintern 
tactic, sought to split and raise dissension in sectors 
of the British Empire. Mussolini’s radio station in 
Bari blared forth in Arabic, urging, drumming in, 
the idea of revolt. But the Palestine Arabs do not 
trust Mussolini. In the crisis they have united with 
the Jewish peoples and their answer is forcefully 
given in the formation of a full Palestinian fighting 
Battalion for service in the Middle East, composed 
entirely of Arabs and Jews. More than 1,000 have 
volunteered for this outfit called the “Buffs.” 

At home, fear of little Quislings has nearly van- 
ished. The total number of members of the British 
Union of Fascists, based on the number of the last 
annual subscriptions, was about 9,000. More than 
500 of the leading cadres have been arrested and are 
in prison. 

And with the increasing waves of German planes 
over England, trade unionism girds itself, takes hold 
and grows. A report of the large National Union of 
Distributive and Allied Workers cites an average in- 
crease of over 2,000 members a month since last 
December. 

In the accompanying article. Labor Party leader 
Herbert Morrison, former Minister of Supply, and 
now raised to the post of Minister of Home Security, 
tells of the role of British Trade Unionism in the 
war, the increasing social changes, and the hopes of 
Labor for a better world. 




















of war, can be continued in our approach to the tasks 
of reconstruction and re-creation which await us later 
on. 


Now you may say: “This is all very fine and Utopian, 
but are you not mistaking a set of wartime expedients 
for the beginnings of a new social order? Are you not 
expecting too much from the sense of national unity 


Illusions die hard! 


By Peter Garvey 


People still expect a break between Stalin 
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British Labor Sees War on Nazis 
Destroying Social Abuses at Home 


that wars very often bring to a people?” I think not. 


I certainly hope not. 


During the past three or four years the British peo- 
ple have been through a crammer’s course in political 
education both at home and abroad, and I do not myself 
think it likely that they can forget lessons learned so 
bitterly and under such intense pressure. ‘ 


I believe the great majority of people know, as I 
know, that to allow ourselves to drift back into the sort 
of world out of which this war sprang would mean de- 
feat even if it followed upon a show of military victory, 

I believe that we must understand quite clearly today 
that the status quo ante bellum is nothing more than, 
the-illusion of some forlorn Colonel Blimp dreaming 
away in his club-room corner. 


* * * 


ODAY, when we talk of freedom as our aim, I be- 

lieve that the great majority of the nation under- 
stands that we can no longer let ourselves accept its 
meaning as freedom for the few to divide, to exploit 
and to rule the many. 


We all understand that we must, in a constructive 
spirit, move away from the old society in which indi- 
vidual profit and group interest were the ruling mo- 
tives. 


There must be no more limiting production be- 
cause of failure to solve the problem of distribution; 
no more of this starvation economy, no more poverty 
in the midst of plenty. 

We must be done with these things not merely 
because they are evil in themselves, but because we 
have now seen plainly that they belong to a world in 
which there are the seeds of horrors even worse than 
themselves, the seeds of war, of bestiality,’ of chaos. 


We understand now that it is not enough to talk in 
fine round terms of international cooperation .and 
Leagues of Nations. We know that you cannot build 
international order on internal disorders. We know this 
because we have seen a horrible drama unfolding 
before our eyes in which social repression and cruelty 
within a nation led straight to its aggression abroad. 


There is today an image in all our hearts, an image 
of Britain standing alone to resist the attack of tyran- 
nous brutality on what remains of freedom in all the 
world. This image is impressing itself—through no 
propaganda of ours, but because of its inherent truth 
—upon the mind of every man and woman who is still 
free to think. 


But I, myself, see our country as something more 
than the saviour of her own and the world’s freedom 
from the menace that now threatens it. 


I see her as the forge in which—if we rise to the 
full measure of our opportunities—we may hammer 
out in the fires of conflict the pattern of a social 
and economic system free from fear, insecurity and 
the roots of war, a system more worthy of the 
best elements in man’s mind and nature. 





Australian 
Labor Gains 
Seven Seats 





that Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov would go to Berlin 
to confer with Hitler. The further development of the Nazi- 
Soviet alliance, along the lines indicated by Peter Garvey, will 
be the subject of later articles in The New Leader.) 


N the center of the European stage we see Germany and Italy 

openly waging a war of conquest in what is now becoming a 
world drama. The Soviet Union remains backstage, as though 
transfixed in its role of neutrality. This position of official neu- 
trality makes it difficult to perceive the real role of the Soviet 
Union in the devastation of European civilization, in the destruc- 
tion of large as well as small nations, in the liquidation of the 
Labor and Socialist movement on the continent. 


Even now, many people, including some Socialists, continue 
to speak of the “enigmatic Soviet sphinx.” Even now, they see 
in the foreign policy of Stalin, portents of far-sighted revolu- 
tionary strategy. They still hope for a reversal of Kremlin foreign 
policy, a break with the Axis powers and a new understanding 
with the democracies. There are still a few Socialists who have 
not yet lost hope that in the end the Soviet Union will lead the 
anti-fascist forces under the banner of Socialism. 

Illusions die hard! It would seem that the Soviet-German pact 
of August 23, 1939, should have torn the mask from the “Soviet 
sphinx” for all time. 

The gilded pacifist orations of Litvinov denouncing the ag- 
gressors, the entrance of the Soviet Union into the League of 
Nations, the propaganda of “indivisible peace” and collective 
security, the “democratic” Soviet constitution, and the Popular 
Front—all of this proved to be nothing but a masquerade. A 
masquerade in preparation for a decisive about-face in favor of 
an agreement with Hitler to reshape Europe. 

The Kremlin “enigma” still survives, however, in the minds 
of incorrigible doctrinaires who stubbornly refuse to draw the 
proper conclusions concerning the fascist nature of the Bolshevist 
dictatorship. ” 


Premier Molotoff in Berlin, where a further division of the 
plunder was arranged. Hitler will have a free hand in Europe 
while Russia is given carte blanche to move in the East. 


and Hitler, as if the alliance of Hitlerism and Stalinism were 
only an accident, a temporary episode, a brief zig-zag in the con- 
sistently revolutionary foreign policy of Moscow. There are still 
many naive people in the United States and in Europe who con- 
tinue to reassure themselves, and others, that Stalin’s lapse into 
sin is but far-sighted strategy toward the final goal of “world 
social revolution.” 

These are the same pepole who did not understand the political 
significance of the Moscow trials, who saw the trials only as the 
excesses of a terrorist policy and a manifestation of the dictator’s 
personal vindictiveness. 

* * * 


i the light of present events, it is entirely clear that the fright- 
ful Moscow trials, which destroyed the Old Guard of Bol- 
shevism and the high command of the Red Army, were not merely 
the bloody turning point in the evolution of the internal Soviet 
regime toward fascism, but the clearing of the path for a sharp 
turn in Soviet foreign policy which Stalin had long planned. 

Illusions die hard! That is why at every stage in the hypo- 
critical and treacherous politics of Stalin, beginning with the 
Nazi-Soviet pact of August 23rd, 1939, hopes rose (and they are 
still rising) of an impending break between Stalin and Hitler. 

The partition of Poland? These naive optimists found a 
justification: “Yes, contemptible hypocrisy, but still a revolu- 
tionary act, the unification of the Ukrainian and White Russian 
peoples, the succor of the Jews from pogroms, the expropriation 
of the property of the Polish landowners,” etc. 

The military occupation of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania? 
“A tragic necessity to safeguard the Soviet borders.” 

The occupation of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina? “The 
restoration of the historical frontiers of Southwest Russia,” etc. 

For crime there is an explanation. In the systematic seizure 
of neighboring territories, Russian White Guards and even some 
liberals justify the “national egoism” of Stalin and welcome the 
re-establishment of the Russian Empire within its “historical 
frontiers.” 

On the other hand, this blind faith in the revolutionary 
character of Stalin’s strategy is wishful thinking. It arises from 
a failure to understand the true nature of the Soviet dictatorship, 
which is moving swiftly toward complete fascsim. 

The union of totalitarian states is not an ordinary combination 
of powers. It is based on the kinship of totalitarian ideologies, 
on a common program of military expansion. And common to 
all these dictatorships is the denial of all morality, in either 
foreign or domestic policy. 

It must, of course, be understood that the role of the Soviet 
Union in the present war has nothing in common with neutrality. 
The pact between Stalin and Hitler is in reality a military alliance. 


. * ~ 


ATURALLY, the world would welcome a volte face in Soviet 
policy in favor of the democracies and in favor of democracy. 
This would, first of all, be the salvation of the Russian people itself. 
But Stalin is guided solely by considerations of self-perpetuation. 
Having debilitated Russia by his internal policies, Stalin knew that 
it was impossible for him to resist Hitler. Consequently he chose 
to be Hitler’s vassal. 

The dictators reached an understanding that is fundamental and 
enduring. But this does not mean that the alliance is indestructible. 
No, it may prove to be less than eternal, but only in one of two 
events. 

First, if Hitler and Mussolini begin to suffer real defeats. In 
that case, Stalin will not hesitate to betray them. Second, the over- 
throw of Stalin either by a coup d’etat or by a popular revolution 
resulting from prolonged war in which the Soviet Union will take 
a more active part and in which Hitler will drain so much out of 
Russia as to-deny the people their bare necessities. 

There is nothing enigmatic in the face of the Soviet sphinx, 
The less illusions we harbor on that score, the better and clearer 
will we understand that salvation does not lie with Stalin, but 
by supporting Great Britain. For Britain, gun in hand, stands not 
only in the defense of its own freedom, but in defense of freedom 
for the whole world . . . including Russia. 








Special to THE NEW LEADER 


MELBOURNE, Australia.—The 
last ballots in the hotly contested 
election held recently are now 
coming in. While the votes of 
those on the continent were tab- 
ulated several weeks ago, more 
than 25,000 ballots were to be 
counted from Australian soldiers 
stationed overseas. Their votes 
have swung many doubtful seats 
over to the Labor party. 

The Labor Party garnered 34 
seats, a gain of seven. In addi- 
tion a smaller Labor Party group 
led by Beasley has three seats. 

Premier ‘Menzies United Aus- 
tralian party held on to its twen- 
ty-five seats, but his coalition 
partner, the Country Party, drop- 
ped from seventeen to fourteen. 
Menzies coalition thus has a ma- 
jority of two, but with a speaker 
to be elected from the Menzies 
group this will narrow the lead 
down to one. 

John Curtin, leader of the 
Labor Party, who had been be- 
lieved defeated by the preferen- 
tial second-choice votes, after ob- 
taining a plurality, was declared 
elected by more than 500 votes. 
A large majority of the soldier’s 
choice went to him. 

It is expected that Menzies will 
renew even more strenuously his 
efforts to form a national govern- 
ment of all parties favoring the 
war. For several months now 
Menzies has been trying to effect 
a coalition. The Labor Party has 
been opposed for a number of 
reasons. The dominant reason has 
been the refusal of Menzies to 
fully conscript wealth and to en- 
act a 100% excess profits tax. 
Curtin has been pressing for the 
British Labor Party program. 

The Australian Labor. Party 
has also been beset by a number 
of factions. The regular party is 
led by John Curtin. Recently the 
Federal party had to step in and 
suspend the New South Wales 
Labor Executive Committee when 
the latter opposed the govern- 
ment’s war efforts. Despite this 
reorganization on August 26th, 
at the Sept. 21st elections pro- 
ally Labor swept New South 
Wales. 

Curtin and Beasley, leader of 
a non-Communist group in the 
Labor party, have been called by 
Menzies to discuss a national cab- 
inet. Former Premier Lang has 
not been invited. 

It is doubtful whether this coa- 
lition can be effected immediately. 
Some of the opposition within the 
Labor Party has yet to subside. 
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Four Years Ahead 


HE election is over—well maybe it’s not if 

Mr. Willkie really swings into action 
again. Although the campaign was 
fought chiefly on foreign policy, the 
pressing domestic issues have not 
been forgotten by the progressive 
movements which backed President 
Roosevelt, or by the New Deal. 

There are many problems. About 
10,000,000 persons are jobless; 
miles upon miles of city and coun- 
try areas are covered by slums un- 
fit for habitation; the Works Project Ad- ba 
ministration is becoming part of our rou- 
tine life and must be adjusted to re- Roosevelt 
habilitate millions more than the 2,200,000 now on relief; 
nearly one half the population needs health aid creating 
the problem of preventative medicine and the need for 
socializing the medical profession; millions need educa- 
tion so that this democracy shall find in a crisis its people 
unwilling to sell it down the river; which brings to mind 
the problem of Negro treatment, Jim crowism, the poll 
tax which yearly disfranchises millions, lynching and 
racial and religious discrimination. 

These problems are legion and need the thoughts of 
many men before adequate solutions can be wrought. 
Many of our social values, our political concepts have 
crumbled with the destruction abroad, new approaches are 
being sought by scores who have made their mark in 
literary, philosophical, sociological and economic fields. 

The New Leader in this edition presents the first of a 
series on tne New Deal and the problems it faces at home. 
This first article by William E. Bohn, educational director 
of the Rand Schol, touches on some of the issues, we have 
invited many to contribute their thoughts. Readers are 
more than welcome to participate in the coming symposium. 
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| Industrialist-Controlled GOP’s Post-Election 
Strategy Hits Drive for National Unity ? 


By Dr. WILLIAM E. BOHN 

REAT issues were at stake in this election, and we have 

won. Mr. Willkie and the Republicans conducted a re- 
markable campaign. Senator Norris says they spent at least 
seventy-five million dollars. They had the slickest advertising 
men, and they used every trick known to the trade. Every 
little disaffected religious, racial or national group was taken 
in their broad net. Every motive of pride or greed or envy 
or prejudice was appealed to. And yet the President won. 
He won standing straight on his record. Turning back this 
mass attack was a great feat, and we have every right to 
feel happy. 

From the point of view of American party history, this 
victory breaks new ground. This is the first time since the 
Civil War that the Democrats have remained in power for 
more than two terms. The Republicans, representing the big 
business leaders, have felt themselves to be the regular 
rulers by the grace of God. The Democrats merely registered 
discontent now and then. They were interim rulers. After 
a term or two the Republicans always came back. And they 
returned without any new ideas or programs or methods. 
From General Grant to Herbert Hoover and Wendell Willkie 
the only Republicans who have had ideas have been such 
mavericks as LaFollette, Norris and Theodore Roosevelt. 
The regulars went ahead with a straight capitalistic, anti- 
labor, unprogressive policy. For three times in succession 
now they failed to put this policy over. 

A week or two ago I had vague notions that a thumping 
Roosevelt victory might force a policy of revisionism on the 








Republican Party. If their party strategists are still out 


just to win, they should be ready now to hammer out a modern 
program that can win. Times have changed. There are mil- 
lions of people who have been through high school. We have 
the radio. 

You would think the Republicans would see this need of 
adopting a defensible policy and going out and defending it 
point by point in an intelligent way. If they can’t win with 
the help of Father Coughlin and Joe Louis, one would ex- 
pect them to figure out a different attack—one something 
like Roosevelt’s. 

* * oo 

SAY. I had vague notions that we might see a new Repub- 

lican Party. But now I know that I was wrong. I have 
heard Mr. Willkie’s Armistice Day address. The spirit of it 


-was excellent. The outline of the function of a minority party 


was correct. The frank acceptance of the rights of labor, 
farmers, and unemployed sounded good. I need not em- 


phasize the manifest contradictions. Mr. Willkie said that 
our services must be continued, we must come near to paying 
our way, and yet taxes must be reduced. It can’t be done, 
but this is not the important point. 

Mr. Willkie’s philosophy follows from a fine, epigrammatic 
sentence: “Only the productive can be strong and only the 
strong can be free.” It is the exposition of his ideas of 
freedom that Mr. Willkie puts heart and soul. This is what 
he stands for. What he means is freedom from the govern- 
ment, freedom for business. He had just said that we through 
the government must protect the rights of labor, farmers, 
and unemployed. Then he said that business should be kept 
free from government control. When you get right down to 


Americans Can Draw on Frontier Heritage for 
Recreation of Faith in Dynamic Democracy 


! By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 
II 


HE democratic faith which swept the world—the demo- 

cratic faith which men believed in and men fought for, 
the faith which men believe in and will fight for still, is not 
a faith in things or goods or fortunes. John Milton knew the 
democratic faith that men will fight for. He spoke of it not 
once but often: 

“And as for you, citizens, it is of no small concern, what 
manner of men ye are, whether to acquire or to keep posses- 
sion of your liberty. Unless your liberty be of that kind 
which can neither be gotten nor taken away by arms (and 
that alone is such which springing from piety, justice, tem- 
perance, in fine from real virtue, shall take deep and intimate 
root in your minds), you may be assured there will not be 
wanting one who, even without arms, will speedily deprive 
you of what it is your boast to have gained by force of arms. 
For know (that you may not feel resentment or be able to 
blame anybody but yourselves), know, that as to be free is 
precisely the same thing as to be pious, wise, just and tem- 


perate, careful of one’s own, abstinent from what is another’s, 
and thence in fine, magnanimous and brave, so to be the oppo- 
site of these is the same thing as to be a slave; and by the 
wonted judgment and as it were by the just retribution of 
God, it comes to pass that the nation, which has been in- 
capable of governing and ordering itself, and has delivered 
itself up to the slavery of its own lusts, is itself delivered 
over against its will to other masters, and whether it will or 
not is compelled to serve.” 

John Milton’s democracy was a democracy in which men 
believed. It was a democracy for which a band of sober and 
unmilitary men fought as armies had not fought before them. 
It was a faith more powerful than any faith or cause which 
could be brought against it. It has been a faith more power- 
ful than any other for three centuries of time and on two 
continents. 

It is still a faith more powerful than any other. All our 
history has made this plain. Whenever in the history of this 
nation we have given ourselves to the labor of creating upon 
this continent a life in which every man might have the free- 


Stalinite Election Results in Calif. Reveals 
Shift of Red Agents to U.S. Defense Areas 


By JANE SAUNDERS 


OS ANGELES.—Comments of Comrade Stalin on Clai- 

fornia election returns have not yet been made public, 
but it is likely he will glow with pride. On the whole, his 
agents fared well, although on the surface it would appear 
they took a shellacking. Needless to say, no Communist 
Party candidate was elected, and this is their last election 
in California, as they have been ruled off the ballot. 

Out of nearly 3,500,000 votes in California, Earl Brow- 
der received a few less than 12,000, and Anita Whitney, 
Communist candidate who opposed the veteran Republican 
Senator Hiram Johnson, received 83,000. It is estimated 
that the Whitney total was swelled by protest votes, since 
Johnson received both the Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nations and had no major party opponent. 


* * * 


sips E People’s World for November 8 boasts that the Com- 

munist vote in California has increased 40 per cent over 
that of 1936. It must be remembered that in 1936 the Krem- 
lin had instructed its foreign agents to penetrate bourgeois 
political parties in democratic nations, and thus many mem- 
bers of the Communist Party cast their vote for other party 
candidates. The present Kremlin foreign policy calls for 
political isolation for Communists. Hence, the Communist 
vote cast this year represents approximately the party 
membership. 

Nearly 7,000 votes were cast for Browder, and over 40,000 
for Whitney in Los Angeles County, which is generally recog™ 
nized to be the second largest Communist center in the 
United States. In the eight Congressional districts in 
Los Angeles County, Communist Party candidates received 
a total of 26,000 votes. Therefore, it is apparent that the 
Stalinist influence in Los Angeles County is somewhere be- 
tween 26,000 and 40,000, while the actual party membership 
is in the neighborhood of 7,000. 

In 1938, when the Communist Party influence was at its 
zenith because of its Popular Front program, it claimed but 
3,000 dues-paying members in Los Angeles County. (Minutes 
of the California state convention of the Communist Party, 
released by Dies Committee in December, 1939.) 

Seven thousand votes for Earl Browder now, after the 
holocaust of the Hitler-Stalin pact and the resultant world 


WPA Toy Box 


was an amazing political campaign. Nobody spoke of 
Boondoggling. WPA was hotly debated, to be sure; 
charges of political pressures of relief rolls, certainly; but 
no one questioned the social benefits so readily apparent 
in the work of the WPA. Yes sir! No phoney cries of 
Boondoggiling. 

Imagine what would have happened four years ago— 
what did happen—when one discussed—say—the Toy Shop 
of the WPA. Toys, some would have shouted in a choking 
rage, spending the good money of the taxpayers. 








Yes Toys, 325,000 of them this year, to give toyless 
children of needy families playthings for the Christmas 
holidays. And made by physically handicapped men and 
women from the relief rolls, where the making of toys can 
be adapted to limited physical strength and ability. 

These toys burst with bright color; some are dolls, some 
are animals, some are mechanical contrivances. Fabricated 
from scrap, surplus, and reclaimed materials, they include 
soft stuffed and wooden varieties. 

New designs have been developed to vie with the most 
popular ones of past seasons. As always they reflect the 
news of the day. Scarlett O'Hara, a fascinating southern 
belle, complete with her green eyes, and a Red Cross Girl. 
dressed in a cape and decorated bonnet, have joined the 
popular circus dolls of last year. A fat goose in various 
hues, lives in amity with cats, rabbits, dogs, horses, ele- 
phants and pandas of yesterday. 

Toys are distributed through the Police Athletic League, 
which uses these gifts as a medium for obtaining greater 
cooperation, and through accredited social agencies: or- 
phanages, baby health clinics, nurseries, boys clubs. Toys 
go to the playrooms of these institutions, as well as the 
individual children of needy families. 











war, can mean but one thing. That is, that the Kremlin 
is shifting its agents to the West Coast. 

There are more aircraft factories in Los Angeles County 
than in any other spot in the United States. Oil, agricultural 
products and other supplies vital to the Pacific Fleet are both 
produced in and shipped from Southern California. If war 
comes with Japan—and that is by no means an unlikely re- 
sult of the new Soviet-Nazi conferences in Berlin—the har- 
bor at San Pedro will become the most important harbor 
in the United States from the standpoint of national de- 


fense. It has long since outstripped San Francisco in both 
export and import tonnage. It can easily be seen that 
7,000 devotees to Stalin in this area constitute a serious 
menace to national defense. 

* * * 


URNING our attention to the Communist .periphery, we 

find the number of defeats they sustained amply offset by 
victories. In San Francisco, the Popular Front pal, Con- 
gressman Franck Havenner, lost the race to a Republican, 
but in the 17th District in Los Angeles County, Congress- 
man Lee E. Geyer, ofttimes branded a secret Communist 
won by a large majority. For the Legislature, fellow-trav- 
eler Frank Scully lost, while Pelletier, Kilpatrick and Haw- 
kins, incumbents who have been faithful to their Popular 
Front pledges, were sent back to Sacramento. 

By far the greatest victory for candidates supported by 
the People’s World and Labor’s Non-Partisan League, was 
that of John F. Dockweiler for District Attorney of Los 
Angeles County. He led the incumbent, Buron Fitts, by 
262,000 votes, or one-fifth of the total number cast in the 
county. Dockweiler’s chief support came from Clifford Clin- 
ton, cafeteria owner and reformer who stirs the lunatic 
fringe with pious cries over the radio against “crime and 
corruption.” In 1938 Clinton threw in with the Popular 
Front and this combination succeeded in toppling Mayor 
Frank Shaw from his City Hall seat and enthroning Fletcher 
Bowron. This made Clinton a political boss of no mean pro- 
portion, and as early as May 1939, he set his cap for the 
County. 

Clinton is no more of a Communist than Hitler, but like 
Hitler, he has discovered a way to use them. When his man 
took office as mayor, he saw to it that several meaty bones 
were thrown to these friends. Reuben Borough, an ardent 
supporter of the Soviet Union, was appointed Public Works 
Commissioner, while Mayor Bowron named State CIO 
Council President Phillip M. (Slim) Connelly and Labor's 
Non-Partisan League secretary Don R. Healey to the Char- 
ter Revision Committee. Healey, who had once registered 
Communist, was forced to resign, but Connelly remains. 

The office of district attorney in Los Angeles County is 
one of the key offices in the state. The presence in that office 
of a man who owes political obligations to the Stalinist La- 
bor’s Non-Partisan League and other “front” organizations 
is no less than terrifying. Due to the nature of the mate- 
rial handled by the District Attorney’s office, one Soviet spy 
with access to could sabotage the work of all the 
defense agencies in the Los Angeles area. It is to be hoped 
that. Dockweiler will have the courage to disappoint his 
Stalinist supporters. 
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California labor circles 
much agitation against 
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* * 

guess in supporting Willkie 
of Lewis, a revolution in 
can be expected. Already, there is 
Bridges and his henchmen, and the 


Lewis’ bad 
support 


anti-Communist bloc within the CIO is growing stronger 
daily. In Los Angeles the Labor-for-Roosevelt Committee 


headed by Oliver Carlson is giving aid and comfort to anti- 
Communists within the CIO and drawing this element closer 
to the American Federation of Labor. Carlson is continuing 
his committee through the spring elections. 

On the other hand, the CIO United Auto Workers, headed 
in Los Angeles by the infamous Kremlin stooge, Wyndham 
Mortimer, and the known Stalinist, Lou Michenor, are 
making a desperate effort to control of aircraft 
and the low wages paid by employers strengthen their posi- 
the national Democratic victory 


less 


labor ’ 


get 


tion. In addition, leaves 


fellow travelers Robert Muir and David Sokol in California 
divisions of the National Labor Relations 

Considering all these factors, one may safely predict that 
California is in for turbulent times. 


Board. 


dom of his mind, we have been confident and certain of our 
future and assured and asked no questions either of our- 
selves or anyone. Whenever we have given ourselves to other 
labors we have lost the meaning of our lives and lost our 
certainty and questioned everyone and most of all ourselves. 
* * * 
HREE generations back in the thirties and the forties of 
the last century when the four hundred foot side-wheelers 
with the crystal chandeliers and the mahogany bars and the 
eight course dinners and the filagree funnels with their sparks 
like crazy stars went hooting and slapping up the Ohio and 
the Hudson and the Mississippi, the Americans had no ques- 
tions about themselves. They had a job to do. They had the 
toughest job a people ever undertook—the job of clearing and 
settling and tying together with ships and roads and rails 
and words and names the largest area ever lived in as a 
single social unit by any nation at any time. 
They had the job of creating on an undiscovered continent, 
a country where a hundred million men could live in freedom 
from the rest and from each other. They had the actual and 
present job of clearing on this continent the quarter sections 
where a man could build his freedom out of logs and nails. 
And while they had that job to do they asked no questions. 
They knew what men they were. 


They were the smartest, toughest, luckiest, leanest, all- 
around knowingest nation on God’s green earth. Their way 


of living was the handsomest way of living human beings had 
ever hit. Their institutions were the institutions history had 
been waiting for. If you had told them anyone else had a 
| eal hold on the earth than they did, or anyone else be- 
tved in himself more than they believed in themselves ,they 
would have laughed in your face. And gone on with their 
working. 

Who they were, what they were, never bothered the Amer- 
icans. Virginia gentlemen and Boston philosophers and Long 
Island poets and visiting British lecturers might write and 


talk and wonder about American manners and American 
origins and American politics and the American soul. Amer- 
icans didn’t wonder. They knew all of them. They knew 
about origins. They had all the origins of Europe in their 
veins before the century was over—all the races a man ever 
heard of and a lot more heside. Races didn’t bother the 


Americans. They were something a lot better than any race. 
They were a People. They were the first self-constituted, self- 
declared, self-created People in the history of the world. And 
their manners were their own And so were their 
politics. And so, but ten times more so, were their souls. 
The blue-faced ladies of and New York had 
wintered in Rome or Paris might deplore the polished brass 
spittoons in the parlors of American hotels, but the Americans 
didn’t deplore them. The Americans didn’t notice them. 


business. 


soston who 


The Long Island poct might celebrate the Americans in his 
j American breed, of reckless health, 
‘rom taint from top to toe, free forever 


own person... “of pure 
his body perfect, free 


from headache and «:spepsia, buil-blooded, six feet high, a 
good feeder, never once using medicine.” The Americans 
didn’t celebrate themselves. 

Who an American was, and what he was, was nothing to 


An American wa 
this continent where 


yourself. 


born on 


talk about. You could see for 
a man who had the luck to be 
the heat was hotter and the cold was colder and the sun was 


brighter and the nights were blacker and the distances were 
farther and the faces were nexrer and the rain was more 
like rain and the mornings were more like mornings than 


anywhere else on earth—sooner and sweeter and lovelier over 
unused hills. 

An American was a man who knew which way to take to 
reach tomorrow. An American was a man who could let him- 
self in and let himself out and nobody asking him “please” 


not even the President. An American was a man who never 
asked anyone anything—who he was or where he came from 
or what he did—hbecause it was answer enough to be a man. ¢ 
At least in America. 

That was the way it used to be in this country. That was 


the way it was while the people of this country were clearing 
the quarter sections for a free man’s fields. 


* * * 


HAT is the way it can be, once again. For democracy is 

never a thing done. Democracy is always something that y 
a nation must be doing. The quarter sections which were 
freedom a hundred years ago are now not freedom. Freedom 
wi!l be somewhere else. But the labor of creating freedom 
is the same. And the cause is the same. And the hi 
the same. And the consequence. 

Those who fear for America thinking of France can give 





wil] f } 
rica will not fall 


America is democ- 


Democracy in Ame 
of itself like a rotten apple if democracy in 


themselves an answer. 


racy in action, not democracy accomplished and piled up in 
goods and gold. For democracy in action—the unending labor 
of creating liberty for every man—democracy in actior 
cause for which the stones themselves will fight. 
There are those, and they are not few, who tell us 1 

liberty must retire, that democracy must retire. That labor 
must retire. That the Jews must retire and not 

not be Jews. That ? that any) i it i 





must retire, that the nation must be unified along the caut 
shores of silence and beyond dissent 

Let them look out at others who retired, others who waite 
others who drew back. 


Let them look back upon the history 

In the wars of the spirit—and this we know now is a wa) 
in which the spirit is our weapon—in the wars of the 
there is no defense but to attack In the wars of d 


there is only one retreat and that retreat forward. For 
the wars of democracy, in the wars of n spirit 
faith which will decide the issue. Ar cannot fa 


against but for. 
(Printed by special permission of the author.) 





This is what 
clubs going, 


cases this is all that Mr. Willkie has to offer. 
he stands for. If he wants to keep the Willkie 
this is what they are to battle for. 

The spirit and purpose of the 1940 Republican Party is 
clearer in the statements of some of Mr. Willkie’s most dis- 
tinguished supporters. The New York Herald Tribune, oracle 
of Republicanism, has lost faith in everything but Wendell 
Willkie. “There can be no such thing,” the Tribune intones, 
“as a true democracy when a Federal government, as a 
part of its political rule, provides jobs for millions, gifts 
for hundreds of thousands and countless aids to large classes 
of citizens.” The New York Sun prophesies gloomily of twi- 
light and of night. Having lost an election despite truckling 
and tricks and the use of millions, it spurns the éld laws 
of sportsmanship. “If in this hour the twilight of our ancient 
and honored gods seems to descend upon us, let us remember 
that night has not yet fallen.” It then suggests that America 
may be saved by conservative conniving in Congress. 

There is something disturbingly class-conscious, recalci- 
trant, un-American about these statements. The men who 
wrote and spoke them refuse to accept the verdict of the 
majority. The feeling is forced upon me that this election 
was tragically significant. I have said before that Mr. 
Willkie merely carried on the old reactionary ideas of 
McKinley, Harding and Coolidge. It is true. But he is 
different from the older Republicans, They were politicians; 
he is a Wall Street man. in this election the old party was 
more definitely and directly the voice of the big business 
interests than ever before. In taking Willkie instead of 
Dewey of Taft it threw off all masks. The party leaders 
said, in effect: “All right. We will nominate a public utili- 
ties magnate. He will be able to tap business for a campaign 
fund of untold millions. Then we will put him over with 
such a blitzkrieg campaign as was never waged before.” It 
looked like a good gamble. But it didn’t work. 

Any regular politicians would meet Jim Farley half way 
when he asks for national unity. But we are now not dealing 
with politicians. We are dealing with the leaders of Amer- 
ican finance. And they don’t believe in compromises. They 
have the failing of all aristocrats. They must rule or ruin. 


* * * 


| pennveapeae people should take note of the situation. The 

wage workers, the farmers, small business men, liberals, 
intelligent people, decent people, patriotic people—they had 
better look sharp and get set for action. Roosevelt is Presi- 
dent, but he cannot do the job without Congress and without 
the public. The armament program must be rushed. Aid to 
Britain must be rushed. Our program of social legislation 
must be rounded out. The administration of our labor laws 
must be improved. This is no time for sitting around and 
receiving congratulations. This is no time for appeasement. 
This is the time to fight. 

American labor ought to act quickly to strengthen its 
position. It will have at least four more years of the Wagner 
Act. If it were unified it could push forward and become 
such a power as it has never been in our history. In 1934 
President William Green of the AFL talked of having ten 
million organized workers. Now this figure is no idle dream. 
A unified labor movement could easily surpass that figure 
by 1944. 


The breach between the AFL and the CIO can be healed 
quickly if the leaders on both sides act with imagination 
and loyalty. John L. Lewis can easily be eliminated. With 
him out of the way, and his Communist supporters on. the 
skids, the sound elements in the CIO will take charge. Some 
of the great new unions in that organization are fine and 
sound, and among their leaders are good new men. They 
need the support of a great, unified federation. The Auto- 
mobile Workers could have gone much further in their or- 


ganization campaign if they had had proper support. 

On the other hand, the AFL leaders have shown tolera- 
tion and political wisdom in this political campaign. They 
are ready now to take their proper place in the political and 
life of the nation. While the CIO has been fighting 
Communists and getting rid of crackpots, the AFL has 
been organizing, growing, stepping out. This is the time to 


social 


achieve unity. 


And labor needs unity in order to face the world-shaking 
issues of the next four years. We are in the war now. We 
hall be much deeper in it before the end. It will not be 
due to any fault of the President. It is inevitable. It would 


if Mr. Willkie had been elected. 
After that may 
will come unless definite 


have happened just as fast 
There will be the years of war prosperity. 
surely 


come another depression. It 
steps are taken to prevent it. 


But we shall deceive ourselves if we think the pattern 
of life before us will be a repetition of the old one. All 
signs point to a social reorganization in England. Europe 
is being so devastated that it must be rebuilt. To think that 
the United States will go on through the coming decade just 
as it has always been—that is not thinking at all. The 
Willkie forces are bent on browbeating us into a social re- 
treat. But development abroad will force us forward in- 


stead of backward. Under the compulsion of history we shall 


ro on. Four yeal from now the New Deal will seem like 
a mere beginning. 

We shall have Roosevelt for anothe? quadrennium. His 
failures have been due largely to lack of consistent pro- 
gram and Jack of powerful, reliable support. He could have 


done much more if American Labor had risen to its oppor- 
tunities. Giving him votes on November 5th was a 
pledge to stand by him for four years. This is our adminis- 
tration as well as his. 


our 


As he listened to reports of victory he remarked: “We 
face difficult days.” Yes, but they may be glorious days. 
Perhaps this election was one of the turning points in the 
world fight against dictatorship and in the American. fight 
for a better life. 
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Ethel Merman: De Sylva Lining in The Broadway Sky 


By Joseph T. Shipley 





This Week on the Stage 


BATTIE HATTIE, THE 
PANAMANIAC 


“PANAMA HATTIE.” Book by 
Herbert Fields and B. G. 
De Sylva. Musje and Lyrics 
by Cole Porter. At the 46th 
Street. 

Buddy De Sylva has done it 
again. “Du Barry Was a Lady.” 
“Jouisiana Purchase.” “Panama 
Hattie.” He’s traveling south, 
but he’s striking home. In this 
latest of his triple triumphe, 
Ethel Merman sweeps a sea of 
laughter through the Canal, 

It seems the Canal Zone has a 
Red Light District. But sailors 
are sociable fellows; they even 
prefer the torrid Florrie—when 
acted by the bouncing tornado, 
Betty Hutton—to the stiff and 
starehy daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Tree. Hattie has a dog that 
knows what to do with a Tree! 
Of all the fair lassies who liven 
the Zone for our boys there, 
Hattie Maloney is the high spot. 
Of course, Nick Bullett, widower 
in charge of the canal locks, falls 
for her. Less toppling is the 
frigid butler (Arthur Treacher) 
who is in charge of Nick’s eight 
year old daughter from Phila- 
delphia. Even Florrie has a hard 








time heating him up. But when 


Hattie not only wins over little 
Geraldine but saves the Canal 
and Nick, in the nick of time, 





from a big bad bomb—all is per- 
fect in Panama! 


What matters is the rest of the 


evening. For through this story 
pour a riot of wise-cracks and 
horseplay and songs and dances 


Harrington, Frank 
Hyers, and ‘Rays Rayland as 
three D. S. sailors, swing along 
the sex jokes of the evening, and 
join in the general merriment. 
Arthur Treacher makes a big bit 
on the slot machine, and shows 
how love can grow warm with a 
hot-foot. Betty Hutton pulls him 
into the precincts of passion, but 
he has a refrigerator where his 
warming-pan should be. Betty 
doesn’t get as wild things to do 
as she deserves, nor is Ethel Mer- 
man provided with quite the roll- 


galore. .Pat 


ing and tricky songs she can 
bring out when anyone. else 
would fall. 

Ethel Merman is, to me, the 


one musical comedy star who can 
make clearly heard every word of 
whatever she sings. Her friend- 
ship songs with the little Joan 
Carroll is a delightful piece of 
acting by Joan, and a superb bit 


by Miss Merman: “Let’s Be 
Buddies.” She puts over several 





more, in Cole Porter‘ s easy-flow- 
ing style: “I’m ‘hrowing a Ball 
Tonight”; a the amusing “You 





Said the four comedy 
m¢ hree sailors sweep 
ho ith another rollicking 
tune “Gi i Bless the Women”’— 
“and God help the men!” 

There’s a lot of gaiety and 
rouse in these Panama scenes, 
with colorful costumes and lively 
dancing. The winsome laddies in 

1 flit about the butterfly 
s girls; and all is harmony 
Varity and a riot of rhythm. 
o into straw-hat_ time, 
way will hold on to its 
ama Hattie.” 





TWO TYPES OF DANCE 


Kethevine Dunham and her 
anu. In the Series at 


Y2nd Street Y.M.H.A. 


com- 


the 


ne Dunham came up last 
from her rip-roaring 
Lucifer’s light lady in 





give an- 
her dance recitals, which 
t season. She is 
personality, as 


Sky,” to 








we!l as a graceful one; her group 
is osen, talented. The titles 
ances show their nature: 





ve Rhythms,” tumba,” 
“Plantation and Minstrel Dances,’ 

“Le Jazz ‘Hot’”’: in other words, 
this is folk background of the 
popular dance, as swung by mil- 
lions in ball-rooms, night clubs 


tne 





Lewis and Stalinites Balk Labor 
Peace and Defense Production 


(Continued from Page One) of 
What they cannot hope to achieve by themselves 
they seek to attain with Lewis as their shield 
cannot hope to retain 
standing alone, he hopes to accomplish with the 
Up until now 


and spearhead. What he 


assistance of the Communists. 


the arrangement has worked with 
success, although it has been steadily losing in he 
to continue 
termined by what the honest unions in the 


efficacy. Whether it is 

do in Atlantic City. 

The Road of Peacemakers 
These unions have a clear 


road before them. 


1938 he 
with the 


sion he used 


was busy 


considerable 


was ready 

will be de- came. What 
Cie. posal of the 

6 ants be called 


books of the 
resentation in 


was 
AFL, succeeding, once more, 
in torpedoing the peace efforts. 
as an 
conducting 
miners’ agreement. He asked for a recess, prom- 
ising to notify the AFL spokesmen as to when 
to resume. 
Lewis 
AFL that certified public account- 


AFL and CIO 


negotiations 
however, 
On that occa- 
excuse the fact that he 
negotiations for a new 


forced to resume 


That 
not like 


never 
pro- 


notice 
did was the 
in to examine the membership 
in order that rep- 


the proposed united federation 


The basis of labor peace is prepared. It has might be fairly determined. Everybody in the 
been prepared by events and negotiations of the know understood Lewis’ position. The mem- 
past three years. All that the sincere friends bership of the AFL—the paid-up membership 
of unity need do is to ge back to the peace was over 4,000,000. The CIO membership 
basis agreed upon by negotiating committees of was less than half of that, but Lewis claimed 





the A. F. of L. and C.I.0. in December, 1937, in equality. Hence, his second refusal to permit 
Atlantic City. That agreement, it will be re- the negotiations to proceed to a successful con- 
called, was subscribed to by the negotiators for clusion, even after the A. F. of L. had agreed 
both sides but summarily thrown out of the to readmit all old C.I.O. unions on the basis of 
window by Lewis. Its provisions were clear and their enlarged membership obtained in fields 
simple. The agreement was that the old C.L.O. beyond the jurisdiction they had held originally 
unions—the organizations that left the A.F. of under the A. F. of L. 

L. to form the C.J.0.—shall return to the Subsequent efforts by President Roosevelt to 
A. F. of L. without question. Jurisdictional bring about resumption of negotiations failed 
disputes between old A. F. of L. and new ( 1.0. because of Lewis’ persistent sabotage, and Mr. 
unions were to be ironed out by respective sub- Roosevelt was finally compelled to admit that 
committees representing these unions. After the responsibility was that of John L. Lewis. 
adjustment of this aspect of the problem— It is expected that the President will make 
which concerned not more than a half dozen another appeal for peace to the two conven- 
fields—a joint convention of the A. F. of L. tions next wet If this is not to be another 
and C.1.0. was to have been held at which futile rhetorical gesture, the workers will have 
amalgamation of the two organizations was to to take the situation into their own hands. 
have been achieved. No C.I.O. union, either old The enemies of labor suffered defeat on No- 


will remain 


or new, was to be asked to rejoin the A. F. of vember 5, but they not quiescent. 
L. until the problem as a whole in all its Nor will public opinion tolerate much longer 
aspects was ironed out on the basis of the the spectacle of war between the two labor 
aforementioned program. This was the practi- camps. The public will say that national de- 
eal, fair peace formula which was agreed upon fense and national discipline ‘come first. Unless 
in December, 1937, and which Lewis tossed into labor unites, its enemies will find ways and 
the ashcan at a moment when peace appeared means of cracking down upon it in a manner 
in sight. Its realization would have meant a that will have gpa repercussions upon 
distinct victory for the C.I.0., for the plan the entire future course of the trade union 
provided for recognition by the F. of L. of movement. To csteainnn se a statement made 
the industrial union principle as applied to mass by a distinguished European concerning the in- 
production industries, the one big objective ternational situation, labor will be united by 
which the CIO claimed for itself the force of will—its own democratic will—or 
Although Lewis succeeded in misrepresenting by the will of force, the force of government 
and obscuring the cause of the failure of the and public opinion. 
1937 negotiations, the truth finally penetrated The very fate of democracy depends upon 


through the labor 


New Willkie 


movement, and in the spring 


‘Crusade’ 


which of the 


two roads labor 


will choose. 


Attracts 


Nation’s Appeasement Forces 


























(Continued from Page One) of the New Deal’s close cooperation with the 
last year for his vehement and undocumented English and in Brooklyn where Christian Front 
attacks on the country’s labor movements. He section of the Catholic Church put strong press- 
was long considered one of the most tory radio ure on its parishioners to vote for Wendell 
commentators and newspaper columnists in the Willkie. 
country. The new organization, which is tentatively 

Also present was George U. Harvey, President called “We, The People,” after a G.O.P. cam- 
of the Borough of Queens in York City. paign s ub ry, waich sold fascist literature 
Mr. Harvey has long been an associate of Chris- written by Joseph P. Kamp, is expected to be- 
tian Front leaders, and along with Boake Carte1 come a strong political force by providing a 
has spoken at rallies which were frequently lit- hitherto unavailable rallying ground, a head 
tle more than anti-Semitic demonstrations. The quarters for every financial, industrial, anti- 
recently arrested and tried Brooklyn Christian Semitic, anti-Labor, pro-Fascist cell in the 
Fronters—they were held for conspiracy to over- nation. 
throw the government—found Harvey one Whether Mr. Willkie will be any more inter- 
of their most ardent champions ested in cleaning up these “clubs” now, than he 

as hefor Jovember 5 mains » ep0 7 
Another is Edwin F. Jaeckle, chairman of the dg: “te ae age a 3 * "Mon : to be egy bi 
, . ‘ | ~ nteresting tha I S ”Y ay nign “% 
New York Republican State Committee, who e, righaie' - ee ee, ae A sia 
; jf 7‘ : , talk he criticized the Italian dictaton p for the 
controls important vote-getting machinery here. 7 : : . x ial ; 

’ . 1 rst time since h yecame a president SSl- 

Mr. Jaeckle’s law office acted & as piece for the nate € » ; e€ pecame a pre ential possi 
° er" . DiIty last winter, 
Buffalo section of the German-American Bund hie : ; : 
Kven 1 1e clubs succeed in Weeding ou 1¢e 
two years a Ev ft | t th 
) ears ago. ° . 
‘i ; ss 4 ; ; totalitarian elements which clung to them—and 

There ie Ay es, Sik Joe Martin, s —_— were accepted—during the campaign, they will 
Barton and Fish, who is an hones lory, put the be dominated by that lover of libe rty, Ernest T. 
most conservative of them all. The brain trust Weir, treasurer of the National Republican Fi- 
of the new organization will be directed by Oren nance Committee, and his colleagues in the 

, h vas lect V illkie’s fall . : , a P 
Root, Jr., who was selected by Willkie’s Wall Hou e of Morgan, not to mention the public util- 
Street colleas * a4 wet oe : P irae Iti W ch spawned Mr. Willkie. Their prop- 

R . . int< ] Cluhs of Amer- 2 
growth of the Associated W ie Clu fA ner anda eady is being prepared, and perhaps 
ica, of which he chairman; and John W. is the to Willkie’s altruistic desire ‘ for an 
Hanes, executive director of Democrats for op} ition Ir Republican cirel you can 
Willkie, a rather pleasant rncoat New Dealer. en site. Sis Now , i saanet to Loree 

It was the Association of W ( Jie , to bi ndustry into that there will be 
worked with the lumpen strata our body poli- nationalizatiot : rnment control of press, 
tic, and observers who have hed the cam- confiscation of pl] f industry is recalcitrant 
paign from its first day see jn the new “oppo- over lir ts “rightful” profits. 
sition” a potential ra ound for the un- Phe res on of John D. Hamilton as exee- 
desirables in An Crican po - Willkie ve dire Republican National Com- 
will be the nominal and spiritual hea too ittee is the first sign that Willkie’s efforts “to 
is the fact that Willkie emo ( ( revitalize 1 e, and awaken socially “the 
are unimpeachal Republican ] ha ( ! Typical of Mr. 

But it was the Willkie « ! | Willkie G rv H LE 
to arouse anti-Roosevelt ! I in Stassen, of M vhere he is Wiped out 
sectors because of the stab-in-the-back speech, ten years of labor les ative N With men 
in German sectors because of the President’ like Stassen, Mr. Willkie has begun his war on 
outspoken anti-Nazism, in Irish sections because the Republican party’s “reactionaries.” The old 


The gifted pianist will appear at ¢ 


Artur Rubinstein 





arnegie Hall Sunday 
November 24, in his second recital of the season. 





evening, 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society Programs 
at Carnegie Hall 
Sunday 
3 o’clock 


afternoon, Nov. 17, at 
(this concert broadcast 
from 3 to 4:30 p. m. EST. over 
CBS). Conductor, John Barbi- 
rolli; Soloist, Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist. 

“Academic Festival” Overture 
(Brahms); Piano Concerto No. 4 
in G-major (Beethoven); Sym- 
phony “From the New World” 
(Dvorak). 

Philharmonic - Symphony Or- 
chestra under John Barbirolli 
(on Tour): Nov, 18, York; Nov. 
18, Baltimore; Nov. 20, Toledo; 
Nov. 21 and 22, Chicago; Nov. 23, 
Milwaukee; Nov. 24, Ann Arbor; 
Nov. 25, Saginaw; Nov. 26, 
Lansing; Nov. 27, Fort Wayne; 
Nov. 28, Cincinnati; Nov. 29, 
Columbus; Nov. 30, Pittsburgh; 
Dec. 1, Washington; Dee. 3, 
Providence; Dec. 4, Boston; Dee. 
5, Springfield. 

Wednesday evening, Noy. 20, 
at 8:45; Friday afternoon, Nov. 
22, at 2 :30: Two Guest Appear- 
ances of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra; Conductor, Frederick 
Stock. (These concerts are the 
4th of the “Odd” Thursday and 
“Odd” Friday series of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society. They 
have been arranged as a tribute 
to he Chicago Symphony in 
recognition of its Golden Jubilee 
Season.). 


Graceful Ballerina 








Tatiana Riabouchinska appears in 


Russe de 


Thea. 


the 
Monte 


original Ballet 
Carlo at the 51st St. 





KAY KYSER AT ROXY 

Kay Kyser’s newest starring 
film, “You’ll Find Out,” is the 
screen attraction at the Roxy 
Theatre this week. 

Kay Kyser, his 
Ginny Simms, 
“Ish Kabibble”’ 


band featuring 
Harry Babbitt, 
and Sully Mason, 
and the entire College of Musical 
Knowledge, make up the stage 
portion of the Roxy program. 








and homes. Here raised to an —you miss some of the choicest 
art. moments. The same is true of a 
There is an exhibition, now at ballet company. When the little 
the Museum of Modern Art, of | schoolgir! (Marina Sletlova), for 
the backgrounds of the modern example, rises from her bench for 
art. this the Negro has a some charming steps, look also at 
large share. But in the present that man with the eight-foot 
flow ’ the dance, the exhibit compass, and the one with the 
leaves this out completely. Kath- butterfly net big enough to catch 
erine Dunham deserves a place aé schoolgirl, And if you ean 
there; in her that tradition finds take your eyes from the “per- 
valid continuance. petuum mobile”’—throughout—of 
own dancing is always a ‘Tatiana Riabouchinska and Da- 
delight. If one were to select a vid Lichine, turn them occasion- 
favorite, it might be the Brazil- ally on the Head Mistress and 
ian Bahiana,” where she is the General. The shifting pat- 
wound in and out by a rope terns of gaiety and beauty give 
around her waist, fetchingly. Of constant delight at the Ballet 
her company the males are the’ Russe, 
most effective, with a _ richly 
varied choreography. The women 
dance too much in a single mood, _ Great Singer 


vying 
vibrations 
The 
“boogie 
sions 

ground 
her g 


Rallet 


pany, 
original 


of 


the 
nightly, 
continuing valid tradition of 


dance a spectacle— 


in, 


pany 


oper 
charming 
Tchaikov 


with 


rouse 
woogie” 


Russe. 
Theatre. 
the 
Hurok 
sallet 


but 


is well worth the w 


ky’s music, a series of 











one another in hip 
and pelvic thrusts. 
and ferment of 
and “jive” 
artistic back- 
Dunham and 


ses- 
their 
Katherine 


At the st Street 


Monte Carlo com- 
brought the 
for a series 
iys of be 
program 

we have 


nas 
Russe 
displ: 
The 
here 


auty i 
varies 
the 
the 
not to join 
And this com- 
atching. 

Wedding,” which 
program | saw, Is a 
fiow of caprice to 


watch, 





fairy-tales and farandoles at the ert: 
; ae cere Thita this 
haga of Way yt bteaaed Perse Marian Ander on will be heard in 
for isplay of commanding "er Second recital of the season 
technique, there was still more Sunday evening, December Ist, at 
spirit in “Le Coq d’Or.” Fokine’s Carnegie Hall. 
versi Pushkin’s tale, music — i aia 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. This ha " - " 
always been a mixture of com- EADS ARGENTINE WAY 
edy and beauty, despite the death HEADS PALACE FILM BILL 
of » wicked king, whom Dimitri Gay os and sparkling 
Rostoff keeps laughably ludicrous. e ti over the screens 
Olga Morosova as the Queen and of the RKO Theatres in Manhat- 
especially Tatiana Riabouchinska  ¢ B 1 Westchester this 
as the Golden Cockerel combine a we when Don Ameche Betty 
pers fire and charm with a Grable and Carmen Miranda ap- 
complete command of technique pear in “Down Argentine Way,” 
that ike this a stir of beauty the Technicolor musical extrava- 
indeed. ganba, on a double feature pro- 
Unfailine technique, indeed, eraum which includes John Gar- 
may taken for granted with field in “East of the River.” 
this group, which romps at a 
notous pace through Lichine’s 
“Graduation Ball” to Johann MUS SIC HALL HOLDS 
Strau music. This even more ESC APE THIRD WEEK 
is gallop of comedy inter- este y into Radio City 
mingled with moments of beauty. M Hall’s long-run hit class, 
Ir l, it is well knov vn that “Escape,” co-starring Norma 
if } always watch the main Shears and Robert Taylor, is 
perf the man with the ball ow in its third week 





MATINEE TODAY, 2:30 


> world’s 


S5lst St. Thea. Gece ess 


S. HUROK presents the Original 


COL. W. DE BASIL, Director General 
most spectacular Ballets including the magnificent 
EVES., INCL. SUN. 
MATS. SAT. & SUN., 


BALLET RUSSE 


$1.10 to 
$1.10 to 


“Coq d'Or 


$3. 
$2 
32. 


TONIGHT, 8:30 


85 
75 


A CRITIC’S FIND IS PEGGY FRENCH OF 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE” 


Peggy French, who 
may be seen as the ingénue in 
the new George S. Kaufman- 
Moss Hart comedy which Sam H. 
Harris is currently presenting at 
the Lyceum Theatre, “George 
Washington Slept Here,” was fea- 
tured in her Broadway debut as 
the only female in a nest full of 
gangsters. It was not exactly an 
auspicious start for a youngster 
who hopes to emulate Helen Hayes. 

Miss French was discovered for 
New Yorkers by the dramatie 
critic of the New York World- 
Telegram who spent a summer 
journeying around the summer 
theatres. He saw her in Great 


At eighteen, P 





MARLENE DIETRICH 
IN "SEVEN SINNERS" ‘ 
OPENS AT THE RIVOLI 


Marlene Dietrich, in her first 
starring film since “Destry Rides 
Again,” returns to the sereen in 
Universal’s “Seven Sinners,” 


opening today at the Rivoli 
Theatre, 

John Wayne, star of “The 
Long Voyage Home,” plays op- 
posite Miss Dietrich in “Seven 
Sinners” at the head of an im- 
posing cast that includes Albert 
Dekker, 3roderick Crawford, 
Mischa Auer, Billy Gilbert, Anna 
Lee and Oscar Homolka, 

“Seven Sinners” was produced 
by Joe Pasternak, the producer 
of “Destry Rides Again” as well 
as all the Deanna Durbin sue- 
cesses. Tay Garnett is the di- 
rector of this romantic saga of 
the South Seas. 

Miss Dietrich sings three new 


Frederick 
Loesser, 


songs by 
and Frank 
posed her tunes 
Again,” 
vision 


Hollander 
who com- 
for “Destry Rides 
General musical super- 
was by Charles Previn. 
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HARMONIC— 
M-P H'O'N Y* 
BARBIROLLI, 








Conductor 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Sunday Afternoon at 


Soloist: RUBINSTEIN, 


AHMS: 


3:00 


Pianist 
“Academic F estival’ Overture 






THOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 4 
in G major 
DVORAK: “New World Sy mphony” 


Tickets: 50c, 75e, $1, $1.25 & $1.50 


Arthur Judson, Mer. (Steinway F ) 





Neck and came back and wrote 
a\glowing report of such magni- 
tude that the Harris Office signed 


her for a road company edition 
of “You Can’t Take It With 
You.” Peggy was sixteen then. 

“A great actress,’ Peggy as- 
serted the other day, ”’is one who 
can mold the personality of her 


part over her own personality, so 
that her own personality becomes 


lost. The actress must not be 
herself in playing different roles, 
but must be each role, must make 
each role into life, 

“Helen Hayes is my idea of a 
great actress because she exem- 
plifies this more than anyone I 
could name.” 

She is eighteen now and it 


education Miss 
Lennox School, 


seems that the 

French had at the 
the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts and her experience in 
summer stock and with a success- 


ful road company and now with 
a smash hit comedy, all indicate 
that she is launched on a promis- 
ing career, 


“A SMASH HIT. 





"——Walter Winchell 


\* G. De SYLVA presents ly 


ETHEL MERMAN ..’ 


\ In @ new musical comedy / 







A STELLAR CAST OF 100 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
46th ST. THEATRE ¥." 


B way 
Mats. & Sat. 2:30. 


Evs. 8:30. Thurs. 














B. G. a PRESENTS 
WILLIAM ERA VICTOR 


GAXTON ZORINA: ner 


Music: 
Comedy 
Hit IRENE BORDONI 
AND A STELLAR CAST OF 100 A 
Music and lyries by 


IRVING BERLIN 





300k by MORRIE RYSKIND 
IMPERIAL Wits 
Evs. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30. 














MARLENE 


in a New 


with 


JOHN WAYNE 





Universal 


SEVEN SINNERS 


- BRODERICK CRAWFORD - 
OSCAR HOMOLKA ~- BILLY 


DIETRICH 


Picture 


MISCHA AUER 
GILBERT 
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S. HUROK presents 


ogram of Schubert, Chopin, Aibeniz, de Fal 


RUBINSTEIN 


ARNEGIE HALL. SUNDAY EVG., NOV. 24 - SeatsNow$1. 10-$2.75 





3rd Event Hurok Carnegie Hall Series 


TIC KE’ S NOW 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


MONDAY EVG., NOVEMBE AT BOX OFFICE 








SUNDAY EVG., DEC. © 


ns" ANDERSON 


CARNEGIE HALL - Seats Now 














th ERNEST 


LYCEUM, 


SAM H. HARRIS 


the New Cor Hit 


MOSS HART 
DUDLEY 


DIGGES 


and 


y GEORGE S. KAUFMAN & 
JEAN 
DIXON 


Matinees 


TRUEX 


45th St. E. Wednesday 


of B’way 


‘George Washington Slept Here 


Saturday 














SATURDAY United n 3 V Oo L j Broadway & 49th St. 
at 9:30 A. M. Artists Midnite Shows 







— 
RADIO CITY 
MUSIC HALL 
50th Street & 6th Ave. 
HELD WEEK 


Escape 


NORMA SHEARER 

\ ROBERT TAYLOR 
x ON THE GREAT STAGE 
. “MAGAZINE RACK’’—the fifth 


edition of this popular show 
melody-filled 


1 \ 

I \ dramatizing | in t - 
\ scenes, SIX famous Magazines. 
\ Symphony Orchestra under the 
> .ilirection of Erno Rapee. 

— 





OVER 3rd 











CARMEN MIRANDA 


“DOWN ARGENTINE WAY" 
| 


CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 
and Happy 2nd Hit —— 


JANE WITHERS 
“Youth Will Be Served” 


Extra! DONALD DUCK & 
THE GOOF in “Billposters” 


R THEATRE 
=PALACE Wi 
° 47th St. 


————————SSSS—. 


TWO NEW HITS 
DON BETTY 
AMECHE - GRABLE 


(FO 











IN PERSON 
ON OUR STAGE 


KAY 
KYSER 


And on Our Screen 
KAY KYSER 
a“YOU’LL FIND OUT” 


| ROXY 2re 
to 1 P.M. 
Children 


7th AVE. & 50th ST. Always 15¢ 











THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and symps- 
thetie organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
mard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 Mast 15th Street, New Yerk. 
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A Laxative that 
Children Enjoy 


Ky 


laxative, has solved 


the problem for millions of mothers who 
nad the hardest time when they had to urge 


& 
Ex-Lax, the chocoiated 
, their children to take 


taking it, and yet it is 
fs equally as good for 


a laxative. Ex-Lax 


* tastes like delicious chocolate, children enjoy 


so effective. And it 
grown-ups as well. 


» Keep Regular with 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE . 








SDF News 








Philadelphia, Pa. August Claessens speaks on 
August Claessens speaks on “th he Re-election of Roosevelt and 
“The Democratic Way of Life’ at the Problems Ahead,” Monday, 
the Debs School of Social Science, Nov. 17, 8:50 p. m., in the As- 
415 — 19th St.. Friday, Nov. sembly Room at 80 Van Cortlandt 
15, 8:30 p. m. ; Park South, Bronx. Auspices: 
_ memorial meeting to honor %S-D.F. Branch in the Amalga- 


Simon Libros, noted Social Demo- 























100% 


mated Cooperative 








Hi uses. 


























crat who died a few weeks ago, 

will be held in the Labor Lyceum, Banquet to celebrate the_first 

415 South 19th St., Sunday, Nov. anniversary of the Isidore Cohen 

24, 2:3 p.m. August Claessens Furriers Branch of the S.D.F. 

and others will speak. and the 40 years of activity in 
EW YORK CITY the Socialist movement of Com- 

TUNE IN!—The Rand School rade, Wolf Weiner will be held 

Suse Table of the Ale. Tuceday « Satur lay, Nov. 23, at —— 
evening, Nov. 19, from 10 to hove nn Hall. Reservations are $2 
10:30, Station WEVD. Subject; Pe", Plate. For jee age be get 
Next Steps in Unemploym« nt tne 3 touch with Joseph Goldberg, 
surance, Speakers: Prof. Her- *‘ re 4 be a Banquet — 
man A. Gray, chairman of the sich iain bedaen “— iss 
New York State Unemployment 4 ‘ ‘ 
Insurance Council; Louis Per!l- August Claessens speaks on 
stein, executive secretary of the Analysis of the Results of 
New York State Unemployment Election” at a meeting of the 
Appeal Board; Louis Hi ffer, in- Yr West Side Branch, Tues- 
structor in the Rand Educ: iti nal goth 19, 8:50 p. m., at the 
Inst.; Jules Manson, instructor in tive le Plaza, 253 West 
the Rand E ducati ynal Inst : 

MID-BRONX FORUM.—Louis The Midtown Cutters Branch 
P. Goldberg speaks on “TI will hold their third annual ball 
fluence of the Courts on Saturday, Nov. 16, at the 
Progress,” Friday, Nov. Mecea Ti le, 55th St., between 
p. m., at 40 West Burnside 6tl | 7th Aves. Two prominent 
Bronx. This lecture will open th orchestra Messner’ S OF i. 
season of our new forum. ul Padilla’s 

+ ‘ —will play. 

Eli Rosenblatt is the newly ion is 75 cents. Tickets 
elected Mid-Bronx Branch orga é bt ained | in the C ity Office, 
izer; M. Levenstein nd Ph i Ke 15th St. 

Friedman, assistants. A l . 
ecard party, quiz d | f oe ae ff 
be held on Saturi ,N ; Bra | ( ) 3 
the County Headquart he B 

L, 219 Sac ! 

A public receptior ] } 
to the several ? I 
nd Austrian Social D 31 ! ( i 
exiles, recently arrived, the § , Lat America 
Yorkville Labor Temple, 245 East Monda ov. 18, 
84th St. Among the speakers ar Wome Aft 
Frederick Stampfer, D 1D the Rand Sche 
Rinner, Dr. Ernest Hamb r ce 4 s in Publi 
and Frank Bohn. Friday t 0) 

November 29 t ' 
ft! A « al 
) \ ? Ss ? 
} YY j 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL re ee ee 
FIRE INSURANCE Nender iedxak”: bey Bholew 
i Mor D 23 
SOCIETY, Inc. ns See Ore 
(ORGANIZED 1872 mee Wednesda} ) 20, at 
A Co-operative Fire Insurance 320 — ; 
Society Owned and Ope rated The Mort Hill Iquit Branch 
by Workingmen mects Mor Nov. 18, at 129 
Unionized Brighton Be Ave., Brooklyn. 





HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 


Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every me ‘mber 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 

For further information 

apply to the Main Office 

227 EAST 81th STREET 
New York City 
Teleph REgent 41-2432 
Ask for booklet 62 


ne 





Urder 


Columbia Tea Co. 


<4 





from your grocer this famous 
Russian tea known to millions as 
“SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA” 














Fund for the Relief of Men of Letters and Scientists of Russia 





22nd Annual CONC 


THANKSGIVING EVE., Wednesday, November 20th, 
at HOTEL EDISON, 228 West 47th Street, New York City 


PROGRAM 
DEMETRE CRIONA, Opera Singer—Arias, Sones by Rubinstein, Tchaikowsky 
MARIA MAROVWA, Gpera Sing +r Arias and Songs by Russian Composers 
MAX PANTELEIEFF, Opera Singer Arias and Songs 
DORA BOSHOER Russian Folk Songs 
DORA BOSHOER. .Russian Folk Songs ADIA KOUZNETZOW. .Gypsy Songs 


BORIS JIVOFF at 


DANCING, 


Piano 
after the Con 


the 


ERT and BALL 


1940, 9 P.M. 


Steinway Piano 


cert, till 3 A.M 























ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, 


N DIRECTORY 


TUCKERS, 


STITCHERS AND PLEATERS’ 





UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA. 6-2154-5-6, Executive Board 
meets every Thursday night in the office of the Union. Z. L, Freedman, President; 
Harry Goft, Sec’y east . 

ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKE RS’ UNION, Local 32, I.L.G.W.U., 96--5to 

Ave., New York City; ALg. 46727. Abraham Snyder, Manager. 





agers; 


LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New 
New York City; 


Abraham Miller, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


rOmpkins Square 6-5400. 


York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., 
L. Hollender, J. Catalanotti, Man- 





NTERNATIONAL 


BROTHERHOOD OF PU 


WORKERS of a — States and Canada. 
a P 


LP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
John P. Burke, President-Secretary; 























Bart Doody, Tre 
OINT BOARD = ESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th = New 
York City; LOng pre 5-5100. - eng vo Dir e one -™ nets every Monday ening 
Join Board meets eve Wednesda 1 il Room at 218 Ww. 40th 
Julius Hochman, General Gabauer: Philii p K an Se >’°y-Treasurer, 
THE a eo 
Vv ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 3 West 16th Street, New York City; 
WaAtkins 9-6868. David Dubinsky, President 
THE AMALGAMATED 
ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, Local 10, LL.G.W.U.. 60 W. 35th St.; 
WIs. 7-8011. Executive Board meets every Th irsday at the office of the Union 
Harry Shapiro, Pres.; Isadore ¢ a Sec’y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. °.; 
Goldenberg, Sec’s Exec Bo 4; Mov Diamond, Chairman, Exec. Bo.rd 
ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, Local 24, Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International lt n. Downtown office, 610 Broadway, SPring 7-4548; uptown 





office, 30 W. 37th St., WIs. 7-1276 Exe itiv Board meets every Tuesday, 8 p.m. 

Manager, N. Spector; Secretary-Treas., Alex Rose; Organizers, I. H. Goldberg, A. 

Mendek witz, M. Goodm an Lucy Opper theim; Chairman of Executive Board, Morris 

Rosenblatt; Secreta of Executive Board, Saul Hodos, 

ATECKW ey oe UNION, 7 E. 15th St.; ALg. 4-7082. Joint Board meets 
once a 1 Fxecutive Boar meets every two weeks, Mondays, 

:30 p.m Bg my Secretary-Treasurer. : 





TTNDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ UNION, 
ALg. 41861. 


873 Broadway, New York City; 


Local 62 of LL.G.W.U., 
S. Shore, Manager. 
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Saund on Dics 


By Ralph de Toledano ———— 


Boogie Woogie Piano 


Jazz piano has been loosely divided into two classes: 


trumpet-style, pioneered by Ez 


Armstrong, and borrowing from the classical; 


woogie, crystallized by Jim Yar 
fundamentally rhythmic, and 
Though there are many grada 
tiction is essentially valid. 


irl Hines, influenced by Louis 
and boogie 
icey out of less concise forms, 
only very slightly melodic. 
tions and off-shoots, this dis- 


Boogie woogie makes full utiliza- 


tion of the resources of the piano as a percussive instrument, 





creating its effects by the play 
of rhythm against rhythm and 
the tension of repeated figures 
both in the bass and the treble. 

There two new 12-inch 
records in this style made by the 
most technically brilliant the 
boogie woogie pianis®s, Meade 
“Lux” Lewis. 

Titled Honky Tonk Train Blues, 
Tell Yeo Story, Six Wheel 
Chaser, and Bass Top, these 
four sides are as good a sample 
of Lux’s improvisation as you are 
likely to find. They demonstrate 
the overwhelming drive, the poly- 
rhythmie precision, and the great 
fertility of ideas which he brings 


are 


of 


“1 


ov 


to his playing. 

Honky Tonk, a virtuoso work 
of astonishing dexterity and mu- 
sicianship, has been put on 10- 
inch records several times, but in 
this longer version its program 


gets fuller development and builds 
up to a greater climax. 

In Bass Top, simpler but 
very effective, there is a delicate 
counterpoint dynamics built 
around the traditional “walking 


on 


¢ 
ot 





bass” figuration. Tell Your Story 
is in a slightly more lyric vein. 
Six Wheel Chaser is another 


“train blues” which loses only by 
its proximity to the Honky Tonk. 
Both these records are issued by 
Blue Note. 

Less equipped in technique and 
polish, but of a warmer quality, 
is the piano played by both Jim 
Yancey and that extraordinary 
white musician, Art Hodes. What 
Yancey lacks in pyrotechnic 
play, he compensates’ for 
melodie sense and in feeling. 

He has made one record 
Solo-Art, The Fives and 
Stuff, both created in 
of the century 
absorbed into the 
tradition. You will 
the striking 
to Balinese gong 

i Hobson 
re 


dis- 
in 


for 
Jimmy's 
the early 
and since 
boogie woogie 
find in The 


resemblance 


years 


at 
which 
has noted. These 
the best 


music 
side a probably 
i i i b a) rj 

hi ics, He j 
with thin arms and 
elbows. He seems 
the piano when he 


And Ari tall 
— man, 
awkward bony 
0 ero uch ovel 


a 

















plays; his eyes are expression- 
less. But I have heard him take 

ra re music from it than 
( of the well paid and highly 
outed j ts could squeeze 
out 

I should say that Hodes is the 
only white man who can _ play 
oogie woogie with sincerity and 
authenticity. He has made one 
solo record—also on Solo-Art 
Ross Tavern Boogie and South 
Side Shuffle, influenced not by 

ehard brilliance of the Meade 
Lewis style but going back to the 
older and less intellectual sources, 
Jim Yancey and Pine Top Smith. 

Boogie woogie is a ridiculous 
name. It g the impression 
of something at once primitive 
and surrealist. It overpowers the 
listener at first by its rhythmic 
drive. But underneath exists a 
music that is sharply ordered, 
economical, and, in a very strict 
ense, classical. 

If your ear is accustomed only 
to the rich and academic harmo- 

stern you 





nies of We piano music 


may find boogie woogie monoto- 


nous. You may even consider the 
use of rhythm for its own sake 
as a waste of time. 

But if you remember that in 
this year of grace Bela Bartok 
wrote a sonata for piano and 
percussion experimenting in the 
music of rhythm, you may dis- 
cover in boogie woogie something 


of a reward. 

If space permits, I hope to de- 
vote part of my next column to 
trumpet-style pianists. In this 
column, the names of semi-private 
recording companies appear. This 
will be true as well for future 
columns. Since Blue Note, Solo- 
Art, ete., records are hard to 
obtain in most record shops, I 
recommend to you the mail order 
division of The Commodore Music 
Shops, 46 West 52nd St., New 
York, which carries a full stock 
of current and out of print jazz 
records. 





Rand School Lists 
Author Guests 


Twenty-five prominent writers 
have already accepted the invita- 
tion to participate in the second 


annual Authors’ Week of the 
Rand School of Social Science, to 
be held every evening during the 
week of December 2nd. 


Among those who will speak in- 


formally about their work are: 


Louis Adamic, Irving Altman, 
George Britt, Robert Cantwell, 
Leon Dennen, Max Eastman, 


Waldo 
Konrad 
Ferdinand 
Lyons, Margaret 
phen Naft, Charles Poore, 
Riesel, Willi Schlamm, Toni 
der, Joseph T. Shipley, Benjamin 
Stolberg, Elias Tartak, Charles 
W and Charles Abrams. 

invitations available 
Rand School yr at 


Book 


Herbert Harris, 
Heiden, Manuel Komroff, 
Lundberg, Eugene 
Marshall, Ste- 
Victor 


Sen- 


Frank, 


agner 
Guest are 
+] Fce 
the office ¢ 


Rand 


at 
the Stor 
Russian Writers to Hold 
Refugee Ball, Nov. 20th 
With the 
number of 
cialist and 


advent of a 

writers, So- 

refugees 
ei 


recent 
Russian 
non-Socialist 
Wii 
the 


for Relief of Russian 
} hands full with 
many prominent litera 


task 





Russians in need. 

To aid in its task, 
t and Ball to 
on Wednesday, Nov. 
giving Eve), at the 
228 West 47th 
splendid musical program 
noted Russian artists will 
feature of the ball. 


a gala Con- 
take place 
20 (Thanks- 
Hote! Edi- 
Street. A 
with 
be a 


1S 


cel 


son, 


Newark Rand School 

The Newark branch of 
Rand School of Social Science 
opened its winter term of its third 
November 7 at the Essex 
Newark, N. J. 
Alter Fischof 
conduct cla 


th t 


the 


year 
House, 


Drs. 


vw ‘ 
Tartak 


Flias 


San 
an 


and 
in 


litera- 


sses 


approat o sociology” and 
ture. 

Dr. Loui XK f 188 Spring- 
field Ave., Newark, i 
the and all inquirie 
should addressed to him. 


iss O 
secre tary 
‘hool 


of SC 


} 
pe 
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Social Democrat 


and Circulate These Pamphlets 


An Easy Outline of Modern Socialism. | 





The famous British Labor Party leader, now Minister of Home 
Defense, explains Socialist aims and methods so simply that 

“he who runs may read.” 
The Democratic Way of Life. By August Claessens. 
A and } pamphlet by Ame most ccessful popular- 
of Si nocratic id Shows that democracy is some- 

! nd deeper than a f n of government. 

What wigan Labor Wants. By Aunust Claessens. 
Answers questi out Trade Unionism and Labor Politics 
hat illions who never ig about 1 things before are 





The Axis, wegareeae~n andtheWar. By Alexander Kerensky. 
Premier the Ru Republic of 1917, the man whom 
Bolsheviks hate above all others, n refugee in the United 
St . dispel ( nyste ae j Russia ole in th 

ynd World W 

Price e p lets 10 cents a py 
‘ S1.( yr $3.50: 100 r 36.00 

Q € Vo Oo 


Draw Checks and Money Orders to: 


The Rand School Press 


| 7 EAST 15th STREET 


s Should Read 


sy Herbert Morrison. 
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CORRECTION 


Two weeks ago, Mr. Riesel’s 


column reported that the 
American Legion, certain pa- 
cifist groups, and the editors 


of “Business Week” had par- 
ticipated in a conference which 
sponsored a speech by Col. 
Lindbergh. 


The item concerning “Busi- 
ness Week’ was a copyreader’s 
error; the magazine in ques- 
tion “Nation’s Business,” 
whose editor, Merle Thorpe, 
was one of the speakers at the 
conference noted above. 


Is 
7 











Communist 


Front Aids 
Alien Agents 


(Continued from Page Two) 
by 
by 


shown the publication of an 
article the Chicago office 
the Council for the Protection of 
the Foreign Born, in the Workers 
Monthly, then the official organ 
of the Workers Communist Party, 
in its issue of February 1937. 


The object of this solicitude 


of 


for 


the foreign born is clearly ex- 
pressed in the Communist of 
August 1933 by one F. Brown, 


known also as 
to t 


a Comintern agent 
Alpi. In 


munist Pai 


his report he Com- 


Plenun 


ty 


“i 
tance 
lutionary 
that 


is of the greatest 
the Party and 
organizations 
syster 
to th ’ 


impor- 
for revo- 


more natie attention 


WOEK. i « s “SI ance 





import 
fact that 


1 as coal, 


even increased by the 


in basic industries sucl 
and 


dominance of 


mining steel, there is a pre- 


foreign-born work- 
ers.” 

And he adds: “It is 
forward more 
vital. As, for example, 
organizations in relation 


im for the protection 


necess 


ary 
to problems 
which are 
the mass 


to the } 


] 
of the 


bring 


rogre 


foreign-born... .’ 


In its 1936-37 Year Book, the 
International Labor Defense, 
headed by Vito Marcantonio, the 


Communist’s favorite Congress- 








man and Anna Damon, who does 
not deny her Communist affilia- 
tion, we find the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of the 
Foreign Born listed as “The lead- 
ing body in the field of defense 
of the rights of the foreign-born 
population, ... The International 
Labor Defense is nationally affil- 
iated to the American Commit- 
tee.” 

The Daily Worker of January 
10, 1938 and February 27, 1937 
to quote two instances from 
thi Communist pape gives 


American 


Protect of 





glowing publicity to the 
Committ for the 


the 3orn. 


ee ion 


Foreign 
No crasser of the hy- 


example 


pocrisy of the Communists in 
posing as friends of minority 
peoples, could be found than in 
the booing of Dr. Frank Bohn, 
son-in-law of Daniel C. Roper, 











former Secretary of Commerce 
place at the annual 
f the ACPFB held in 
non March 2, 1940, f 
lared to ay “We s 
and ie Finns.” A mon 
later he added: “If Hitler ren 
there is no hope Ge 
Break down Hitler t 
many and we'll 
Stalin tomorrow ir 
chorus of boos ros fror 
parts of the hal t 
to those two stau protector 
of minority groups—Hitle. 
Stalin. (This took p 
infamous Stalin-Hitl ) 
Prominent on the Boa f Di- 
rectors of this Co 
active in its affairs ar Car 
King, who ended H B 
ges, Irving S ( I 
undid » To t ( \ 
peals 1936 Max Yerg 
‘ rf I 4 
with numerou ( 
inspired “front” organiz 
New president of t ! 
is Bernhard St a 
University and or 
of the Stalinist front magaz 
“Science and Society.” 


Hou Would You Like 
$450 


Why not give The New Leader as a giff 
to a friend, and at the same time hand 
yourself a present. For every new sub | 
at $2.00 a year and $1.00 more we will | 
send you free a copy of Hermann || a new front—and that takes no time. 


IN FUTURE EDITIONS YOU'LL FIND ARTICLES BY 


PROF. GEORGE S. COUNTS 
FERDINAND LUNDBERG 
MAX NOMAD 

WILHELM SOLLMAN 
DOROTHY THOMPSON 





$3.00 


Rauschning's startling book (the $2.50 
edition): "Revolution of Nihilism." 

|| We think it's a bargain. It's later than 
you think and Christmas will be here 
before the caviar comrades can start 


for 





HORACE KALLEN 
STEPHEN NAFT 

PROF. SALVEMINI 

MAURY MAVERICK 
R. H. TAWNEY 
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Minor Party Totals 
Indicate Heavy Losses 


(Continued from Page Two) urged by William Green, Repub- 
in will probably equal Thomas’ lican Routzohn of Ohio, a mem- 
vote. In the strongest C. P, dis- ber of the Smith Committee in- 
tricts in the city, Browder re- Vestigating the NLRB, was de- 
ceived 2,149 in the vast 23rd Con- feated. He was opposed by the 
gressional District, and 3,705 ‘CIO. Also fuoght by the CIO, 


’. Arthur An- 
a foe of the 


and defeated, was ( 
derson of Missouri, 
NLRB. 
Matthew 
Virginia, ‘ 


votes in one-third of the districts 
Brooklyn. 
Browder’s indicated national to- 
tal will not above the 80,000 
ee 1936 In several 


N. Neeley, of West 
‘seeking to wipe out the 


ro 


of states, 


‘alifornia, Massachusetts and New corruption in the state govern- 
ime. he is running ahead of Ment, resigned his Senate seat, 
1936 figures. But the C.P. was 2nd won the election for Gover- 
on the ballot in only 22 states "0". Judge Harley Kilgore, who 
and write-ins had to be conducted defeated isolationist Senator 


Rush Holt in the primaries, easily 


in New York, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Indiana. won one of the Senatorial seats. 
Still if Browder’s vote does not Neeley as governor will appoint 
rise above the 80,000 total of 1936 @ Successor to fill out his unex- 
it wil! be a distinct setback. Po- Pired two-year term. 
litical observers point out that In Michigan, two candidates 
the Communist strength in 1936 backed by Henry Ford were de- 
easily doubled their vote then, feated by incumbents Tenerowicz 
but that in strategic states the 2d Lesinski, in the first and 
party threw its strength against tenth districts respectively. In 
Landon as part of the Popular Connecticut, Herman Koppelman, 
Front tactic. The party itself Gefeated in 1935, made a come- 
claimed a membership of 80,000, back with labor votes in the first 
a'l of whom were reported as district. 
citizens. Jerry Voorhis, leading House 


os 








Running in their strongest liberal, easily won re-election de- 
state, Grace Carlson of the So- feating his opponent 12,213 tp 
cialist Workers Party Stotakyite 6,815. 
faction headed by James Cannon, In Massachusetts, Senator Da- 
tallied 5,420 votes running for vid Walsh ran ahead of the Pres- 
Ur 1 Sta Senator in Minn lent and was easily re-elected, 
ota. Her total was greater than e@S Was Thomas Eliot, who de- 
the Communist, Socialist or So- feated reactionary Robert Luce 
cialist-Labor ticket. The main for Congress, but tepublican 
Trotskyite strength is coneen- Governor Saltonstall nosed out 
trated in Minnesota, through the Paul Dever, endorsed by Labor’s 
Dunne brothers, head of the Min- Non-Partisan League. 

Union. T Republicans gained a Gu- 
One interesting political note bernatorial chair when Sam Ford 
Was the election’ of Alfred Bing was elected in Montana. But his 
ham, editor of “Common Sense’ success was described as due to 
and an espouser of a native Ts er- his liberal record. 
ican radicalism to the State Sen- In a seesaw vote which will not 
ite in a rock-rubbed Republican be decided until 25,000 absentee 
county. Bingham ran as a New ballots are counted, fromer Sen- 
Dealer. ator C, C, Dill, backed by labor, 
Few changes are recorded in is running against Seattle Mayor 
Congress. All in the strone New Arthur B. Langlie. Langlie holds 
Deal House Labor Committee, @ 4,000 lead in the 750,000 votes 
headed by Mary Norton, of New cast. Roosevelt’s majority in 
Jersey, were re-elected. Washington was 100,000 com- 
The G. O. P. held their Con- pared to the 250,000 in 1936. 
gressional seats in the Midwest. Succeeding the liberal Lewis 
especially in Minnesota and Wis- Schwellenbach, appointed by the 
consin, which they had gained in President to the Federal Court 
1938, p bench, is progressive Congress- 
Wisconsin will have seven Re- man Mon. C. Wallgren, who eas- 
publicans, two Progressives, and ily defeated Republican Stephen 
one Democrat in the House. De- Chadwick. Representatives John 
pite Wisconsin giving Roosevelt M. Coffee and Warren Mangun- 
a majority, and re-electing Rob- on were re-clected, 
Oy lg ALP Vote Rises in Erie, 
cans increased Hoffman Nearly Elected 
sr agperenistanait BUFF al, N.Y. 1 he Amer- 
gay oe aa ican Labor Part yin Erie County, 
Assembly and which in 1938 polled 10,900 votes 
fia Giabe Sans sor Gov. Lehman , tt lls year gave 
ks. (lin unten President Roosevelt 17,041 and 
rom the in. Semttor Mead 17,545 votes. 
iustri€l we I 5,645 LLP. votes in. the 
tore auch f fist Congress district made pos- 
Milwaukee, sible the election of former Rep- 
dacine and sentative Alfred F’. 3eiter, 

Geb Lofeltetie Kenosha, gave Ct Sr ee ee 
a Follett ; GWE WSRets 

plurality of 40,000. Robert A. Hoffman, local party 

Two important House liberals secretary, A.L.P. and Dem. can- 
were beaten in the Midwest, Re lida the 40th district, while 
resentatives R. T. Buckler of not elected, polled 77,949, the 
Minnesota, and Ger Boileau of it oppo or vote ever 
Wisconsin, An ’ rict, carrying two 
f Kent | I Re ) ‘ wards, 
l r ¢ tne ! mly 40 votes; 

and Fra Fries, a I arried City North Tona- 
state anda nd lost Niagara Falls DY 

Althou re-e1ectio wa ly 137 


Ger. - Molotoff Trip Sien of Nazi 


» Deal; USSR Gets Ne 


ear East 











(C entinued from Page Three) S ne Russia 
j ! Da Peter . 
Axis-Japanese pact.” 
( r th in 
set — andl. mene This would not be the first time 
7 — : Prir Sta has created himself 
( is ) we I expe- and his stra the image of 
1 P renew tl the ars Herr Molotoff 
\ N or - W re rovide the pompous 
n! ar Was strang ce to the 
l t ! 1 cause Brita has 
Y Ss t grab of 
Toda H ! ' I B s, and is an- 
fy Q + ] 
( t I i j RB Ss l ten veled 
S ! soa ! F H Sta will be neu- 
‘ ™ . . in 
es 2 B s En a g the Turks out 
This also npensate Sta he ar, s g oil to Ger- 
? - * ] + = 
i v irawal ¢ iil many and r ashing his interna- 
claim to t Balkans at 1 tine tional organization on those who 
Dardane ‘les, and bring about the are friendly to democratic Eng- 
settiement once and for all of land, 
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By Willi Schlamm 


Where the 


HILE Neville Chamberlain was still alive, 

he did not read the newspapers, and the 
chances that he does now are even less. This 
strangest of all contemporary statesmen—so 
strange because,he was so utterly and hopelessly 
normal—used to boast of his complete indifference 
to every word of criticism, advice, or objection. 
Thus, in his case eulogies are of even less use 
than usually. In addition, I have the hunch that 
all eulogies, anyhow, are aimed not at the de- 
funct but always at the survivors. 

On November 10, 1940, you bet, thousands of 
typewriters in all parts of the world simul- 
taneously and somehow automatically spelled the 
words “With Him Died an Age.” It was un- 
avoidable, sort of a muscular reflex action. This 
column, however, has doubts. It may turn out 
that last Sunday there died merely a gentleman 
from Birmingham, and not at all an age. For 
there is a Neville Chamberlain forcefully alive 
in every democratic community, and even in 
your, and mine own, soul. 

* ca * 


PPEASEMENT was, and is, not a political 
trick, but a state of mind pretty much wide- 
spread the world over, wherever adult peoples 
have the right and the habit 
to make rational decisions on 
their own. Nothing is easier, 
and nothing more wrong, than 
to assume that- the stupid 
failures which shall be for- 
ever connected with the name 
of Neville Chamberlain were 
committed by some dumb in- 
dividuals or some smart sets 
a la Cliveden. It is this type 
of popular,*cheap philosophy 
(which we could rightly call 
Historic Criminalism) which 
deprives the liberal forces of 
Chamberlain any chance to comprehend 
the issues and to regain any 
influence. History is made neither by heroes nor 
by dopes, but by nations—by these nations’ 
spiritual power, moral vigor, realistic intelli- 
gence, sense of duty and readiness for self- 
sacrifice. Not because of Chamberlain’s blunders 
did Western Europe’s democratic nations fail to 
fight the totalitarian threat in time, but because 
of these democratic nation’s outspoken unwilling- 
ness to fight in time, Chamberlain was allowed 
to blunder. 

Now that the British show what stuff they are 
made of, it is certainly no offense to state that 
the late Neville Chamberlain never had the 
British so much behind him as in 1938, when 
he returned from selling out Europe and democ- 





etlers 


racy to Hitler. In a nation of adults, appease- 
ment, necessarily, is as popular as a political plat- 
form would be with a bunch of children which 
asked for the closing of all schools or, at least, 
for the abolition of any home work. I have yet 
to see a boy who, if faced with the alternative 
“school or movies,” would chose school. Faced 
with the alternative “peace or war,’ democratic 
nations unavoidably stumble into some Neville 
Chamberlain. There is nothing phoney or amaz- 
ing about that; it’s done entirely without mirrors 
and without any Cliveden set. It works depend- 
ably, everywhere, and always. 

Appeasement is not a distortion, but the neces- 
sary result of a pacifism which tells the people 
that the alternative before them is “peace or 
war’’—while it is merely the choice between sur- 
vival or defeat. A doctor would starve if he 
devoted himself to composing laments on the 
awful effects of cancer, for the public pays him 
only for the cure. But a politician, whose duty 
it should be to show how we could win a war 
which ruthless attackers most definitely are pre- 
paring against us, gets away with confining 
himself to telling the public what it already 
knows—that war is horrible. In social matters 
civilized men, unfortunately, still accept a be- 
havior which they most certainly would consider 
ridiculous or insane in matters of personal wel- 
fare. That is the basic tragedy of politics. And 
the notorious case of Neville Chamberlain. 

* ok * 

EVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, an experienced 

businessman from Birmingham, died. I know 
Chamberlains by the thousands everywhere. I 
hear them over the radio, read them on the edi- 
torial pages, see them in the parliamentarian 
assemblies of all democratic nations. Taken at 
his symbolic value, a Chamberlain is a man who 
most sincerely believes and preaches that a 
chicken in the pot is preferable to a tiger at the 
kitchen door—and stops at that undeniably true 


but preliminary part of the consideration. This 
attitude has rarely prevented the tiger from 
entering the room, but a democratic society, 


nevertheless, can never rid itself of the Chamber- 
lains. They and their silly “optimism” are but 
the reverse side of that shiny coin—necessary, 
though ugly, features of the democratic procses. 

If there is a heaven, I’d love to imagine Neville 
Chamberlain’s activities there. Does he try to 
convince the devil, by long distance, that heaven’s 
moderate climate is better than hell’s, although 
the poor devi] has no freedom of choice? Does 
he offer his good services for bringing about a 
50 to 50 compromise between Paradise and 
Hades? Whatever he does—let’s wish him a long 
life in eternity and Churchill a long life in 
England! 


| Editorials 








Cites Role of British Labor, 
To Refute ‘Imperialism’ Cry 


From Dr. MARIUS HANSOME 


(Lecturer in Sociology and Cooperation at the Rochdale Institute, 


New York City) 
To the Editor: 


The following communication was sent to the Editor of 
self-addressed 
stamped envelope was enclosed. The letter has not been 
printed nor returned. Neither has an inquiry been answered. 
To the Editor of the 
American Guardian: 
Permit me to raise a question 


or suggestion for your editorial Where Does the 


The American Guardian on October 12th. A 





Pro-Nazi Loses, 
Progresives, S. P. 


consideration. 


To the Editor 





LOSS OF PAPER WOULD 
BE IRREPARABLE 

From MARY RAOUL MILLIS 
To the Editor: 


valuing The New Leader 
above al] other periodicals. I 
echo this sentiment.. For many 
years I have felt that the loss 
of this weekly visitor, who 
connects me with the world 
abroad, would be irreparable. 
Georgia. 





You often publish letters 
from your readers wherein 
they express themselves as 








Decline in Wisc. 


From JOAN ANDREWS 


To the Editor: 
We are overjoyed at the excel- 


lent success of the Wisconsin 
working people, something we 
ourselves had hardly expected. 


With the heavy German vote and 
farmer vote in this state, we 
hardly expected to carry Wiscon- 
sin for Roosevelt. 

The credit belongs to the unions 
which did such splendid work. 
Their rally last Sunday in Mil- 
waukee, ~ which the papers 
scarcely mentioned, was a tre- 
mendous success; the huge hall 
was crowded and a large crowd, 
unable to gain admittance, assem- 
bled outside, although it had lit- 
tle advertisement. 

Besides the big Roosevelt vote 
in our district, we got rid of 
Schafer, about the worst man in 
Congress, I think. He was re- 
placed by Waselevski, an ardent 
Polish New Dealer, who put our 
some very fine literature. (Ed. 
Note: Schafer was one of the 
most active pro-fascists in Con- 
gress. He frequently inserted ma- 
terial in the Congressional Record 
put out-by the German Library 
of Information, and his speeches 
bristled with anti-democratic sen- 
timents.) : 

It is true that La Follette was 
nearly defeated for the Senate, 
but that close call, I think was 
because he was a pacifist, al- 
though a New Dealer. 

The Progressive Party seems 
to be nearly through in Wiscon- 
sin; few of their candidates were 
elected. 

As for Norman Thomas, the 
papers do not even mention him, 
so I do not know what vote he 
had. I think the Socialist Party 
is done for here. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A Real Asset 
To Our Democracy 
From CHARLES RUBINSTEIN 
To the Editor: 

The New Leader is one of the 
real assets of our democracy. 


New York. i 





I have been reading your dia- 
tribes against British imperialism, 
British snobocracy, ete., and I 
note in last week’s issue that 
George Shoaf follows the same 
line. I hold no brief for either 
British imperialism or snobocracy, 


but in these changing, serious 
times, when British Labor and 


Cooperatives are stepping up the 
democratic impulse, you continue 
ta vent your wrath against British 
imperialism in an uncritical vein 
which this reader finds neither 
amusing, nor clarifying, nor con- 
structively forward-looking. 

Let the readers know the role 
that organized labor and _ co- 
operatives play in the fighting 
solidarity of the British people. In- 
deed, it is labor and cooperatives 
mainly which are compelling the 
would-be appeasers to fight. The 
line-up has changed, and_ the 
leaders of labor and cooperatives 
whom you have previously praised 
as examples to American labor, 
are now the catalytic agents of 
a solidarity that gives promise 
of becoming a powerful offensive 
against fascism. 

Let the readers know, too, that 
wherever there is re-distribution of 
power among the organized por- 
tions of the masses, the demo- 
cratic impulse is strengthened, 
and per contra, dictatorship is 
stifled. That is one reason why 
in the Scandinavian countries, as 
I have pointed out elsewhere, 
there was no fear of dictatorship 
emanating from within the coun- 
try. 

It should also be pointed out 
that we in America need not fear 
dictatorship under Roosevelt as 
long as we continue the rapid 
development of his program, the 
further cultivation of civil liber- 
ties, and the multiplication of 
voluntary group activities. Here, 
too, organized labor and _ co- 
operative groups must press for 
more adequate representation of 
their interests in the administra- 
tive and legislative divisions of 
our government. History does not 
record that a people who have 
a representative and responsible 
share in _parliamentary govern- 
ment treat it with indifference or 
with levity. 

In the present world situation 
certain older generalizations from 


‘Left’ Stand on 
Slippery Greece 


From A. DRACO 
To the Editor: 

What tortured, twisted schmer- 
zen our friends in the left-wing 
splintered sliver sects must be un- 
dergoing as they seek to pull that 
sinueus thread of pure rrrevolu- 
tionaryism through the tangled 
problems of the Italian aggres- 
sion against Greece. 

What are we to hear from 
those who dwell in the stifling re- 
cesses of the dust arising from 
their ponderous, esoteric tomes; 
from those who take such words 
as Workers, Revolutionary, Pro- 
letariat, League, Marxist, Party, 
and Communist, twist them into 
weird sounding combination and, 
with the aid of mimeograph ma- 
chines—wretched tool of capital- 
ism used to defeat that from 
which it sprang—emerge as the 
pontifical, self-styled leaders of 
the “working class.” 

Will their stenciled manifestoes 
shout—with footnote citations 
larger than the pronunciamentos 
on each page—the cracked shib- 
boleth of “Turn the Guns on the 
Main Enemy Who Is at Home.” 

Will the urge the 
Greek workers “to blow up the 
munitions plants and defeat the 
of their decayed 
masters,” “erect a Sailors and 
Soldiers Soviet,” “seize Power,” 
to then build feverishly to recre- 
ate “neople’s” munitions plants to 
carry on the fight against Italy, 
the aggressor, who knows no such 
distinctions? 

Can they understand the new 
situation where the familiar 
chapter and verse once cited so 
profusely and glibly is now writ- 
ten in Greek? 


pacifists 


war purposes 





history need to be critically ex- 
amined. For example, Dr. Shot- 
well used to hold that the best 
way to serve the internation was 
to make democracy work at home. 
Today we must not only make 
democracy work at home in order 
that we may something 
worth fighting for, but we must 
physical 
aggression and mental confusion 
from the outside, 


have 


also prepare to resist 


A WEEK OF GOOD NEWS 


HE Greek resistance to Fascist invasion by way of 

Albania is second in importance only to the Britons’ 
defense of their own islands. Without the latter, the former 
would not mean much in the worldwide conflict, even if it 
could be maintained. But with Britain still in action, the 
existence of even so small and distant a landing place on 
the Continent means that British defense may develop into 
Allied attack. 

The all-time record made by the R.A.F. in the Mediter- 
ranean on Wednesday gives good hope that this landing 
place will be maintained, and even strengthened by the 
emancipation of Albania from the Italian yoke. What that 
may count for in bringing aid within reach of the Yugoslav 
peasant democracy can hardly be exaggerated. It might 
well, for example, shake the bases of Mussolini's power at 
home, which rests mainly on prestige, and in the other di- 
rection it might go far toward freeing the Turks from the 
threat of attack by Soviet Russia, which now dooms them to 


inaction, 
o 


NEW ORDERS FOR STALIN 


HE visit of Soviet Premier and Foreign Minister Molotov 

to Berlin has failed to produce the sensation which 
Ribbentrop’s trip to Moscow created in August, 1939, when 
the Stalin-Hitler pact was signed. The ‘“‘secrecy’’ with which 
Molotov’'s conferences with Hitler and other Nazi dignitaries 
were surrounded produced only a sense of amusement. 
There was no sensation in the ‘‘negotiations’’ conducted by 
Molotov and Hitler, because there were no ‘‘negotiations.” 
Molotov came to Berlin to receive Hitler's orders. He is 
taking them to Stalin, who will sign on the dotted line. 

, In August, 1939, when he received Ribbentrop in the 
Kremlin, Stalin had still retained some freedom of action. 
He signed the pact with Hitler because he could not fight, 
would not fight, and preferred to have others do the fighting. 
But at that time he had figured upon a long, exhausting 
war on the continent. Hitler's easy victory over France 
placed Stalin face to face alone with the Nazi dictator. The 
defeats suffered by Mussolini at the hands of the Greeks 
and British make Stalin’s position even more untenable. To 
be sure, England is fighting hard. There is no hope of final 
victory for Hitler against England. But as against Stalin, 
Hitler is now the master. The dictator in the Kremlin must 
obey Berlin's orders. It is no longer necessary for Ribben- 
trop to go to Moscow. Molotov must now travel to Berlin 
with greetings for the Nazi Party from the Communist 
Party of Russia and complete subservience to Hitler. 

The orders sent to Stalin via his messenger boy by Hitler 
are simple. Their execution is directed against Turkey, 
China, and the United States. Having received his instruc- 
tions, Stalin will now betray Turkey as he betrayed Poland 
(for a compensation, to be sure); he will betray and help 
partition China by signing a “‘non-aggression’’ pact with 
Japan, and he will help Hitler in his efforts to involve the 
United States in a war with Japan to tie our hands in the 
Atlantic. 

Stalin will obey because he can do nothing else. Guaran- 
tees of his obedience are the great German armies in the 
Balkans, along the frontiers of Russia, and in Finland. 

The “compensation” he will receive at the expense of 
Turkey and China and fear of Germany's military might 
will govern Stalin's action. Also his hope that extension 
of the war to the Pacific and continued British resistance 
against Germany will save him in the end from another 
Brest-Litovsk. On this point his calculations may be correct. 

But nothing will save him from the contempt of mankind 
and the wrath of the Russian people. This day will come, too. 

Hitler is rapidly dragging Mussolini to destruction. 
Hitler's own downfall cannot be indefinitely postponed. 
Third but no less surely on the list will be Stalin. 

The pyromaniacs will perish in the flames which they 
themselves have kindled. 


BRONX SQUADRISTI 

DANGEROUS tendency to organized street rioting, 

which is more than mere rowdyism, is making itself 
apparent in the lower section of the Bronx. In this heavily 
populated Irish Catholic district, the Irish and the Jews have 
long lived peacefully and amicably together since 1920. 
Until as late as three years ago the neighborhood churches 
and the Irish and Jewish merchants worked closely together 
for the community's good. 

Since then the neighborhood has become the center of 
Coughlinite activity. Despite the counsel of the local priests 
and the bulk of the Irish population, many of the young men 
were incited to anti-semitic street rioting during the now 
familiar period of ‘Social Justice’’ street-corner sales. 

Imitating Mussolini's squadristi bands of the early ‘twen- 
ties, many youngsters in the neighborhood have banded 
together to invade Jewish stores, insult Jewish women, smash 
windows, and beat those who protest. Last week nine 
youths were arrested for such hooliganism. Magistrate Anna 
Kross, noting that the prisoners ranged in age from sixteen 
to twenty, called in their mothers and told them that 
“conditions in that neighborhood are unbelievable. .. . I'm 
going to see to it that citizens may walk through the streets 
and be respected.” 

This situation has occurred in other sections of New 
York and Boston. It is tragic evidence of Herr Coughlin’s 
effect on impressionable youngsters who might be serving 
useful functions, and bettering themselves by learning a 
trade, instead of acquiring a police record and blotting their 
lives before they are of age. They are the less to blame, 
being young and inexperienced. Those who incite them to 
misconduct ought to feel the hand of the law. 


ACADEMIC SILLINESS 

ENATOR INGALLS of Kansas used to make a point of 

admitting that “‘there are good Democrats—a few—not 
many—here and there one.’ We cheerfully make a similar 
admission as to college presidents. There are college presi- 
dents who, in the field of social and political thinking, are 
neither reactienary nor incurably naive—not many, just 
here and there one. 

Dr. George N. Shuster, the head of Hunter College in 
New York, seems not to be one of the rare exceptions. 
Addressing a meeting of faculty and students on\Armistice 
Day, Dr. Shuster advocated a constitutional amendment to 
prohibit the sending of conscripted men for service any- 
where outside the territorial limits of the United States. He 
held also that it was the duty of the United States to 
facilitate the enlistment of American volunteers for the 
British army, navy, and air force, which would seem to 
imply that we might properly carry on war in any part of 
the world if we could get enough volunteers to do the job. 

On this it need only be remarked that there’s more than 
one way of skinning a cat. It is amazing how many volun- 
teers can be got for the hardest and most dangerous service, 
if only you offer sufficient inducements. It is amazing, too, 
what pressure can be brought on men to volunteer for such 
services, if the government is mean enough to use it. Over 
in New Jersey a couple of months ago, it was gravely pro- 
posed to avoid the necessity of conscription by denying 
relief to unemployed men who are fit for military service. 

But putting that aside, how about the constitutional pro- 
posal? . Dr. Shuster made it clear that he approves con- 
scription as the best way of providing armed forces for 
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defense. Now suppose that Britain should be beaten. No 
reasonable person doubts that Nazist Germany and Fascist 
Italy, with Japan as their partner, would soon undertake 
the conquest of some of our neighbor republics. Canada 
with a widely spread population of seven millions, Cuba 
with only four millions, Haiti, Dominica, and Panama with 
still smaller numbers, could not make a successful resistance. 
What Hunter's president proposes is that, unless we could 
quickly enough enlist, equip, and train volunteer forces, we 
should let the invaders have their way. Presumably, if war 
planes from Halifax or Vancouver or Havana came over 
to bomb Boston or Seattle or Tampa, our drafted air fighters 
might attack them as soon as they crossed our land frontier 
or got within three miles of our shoreline—but for them to 
go and bomb their bases would be unconstitutional! If 
German or Japanese troops were massed in New Brunswick 
or British Columbia, it would be “‘imperialistic’’ for our 
soldiers to begin shooting at them until they had got safely 
inside of Maine or Washington! 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


OT in compliance with the often hypocritical rule of say- 

ing nothing but good of the dead, but in plain honesty, 

we ought to record the fact that Neville Chamberlain did 

not deserve the blame that was heaped upon him in the last 
two years of his life. 

The effort to ‘“‘appease’’ Hitler, which brought down 
upon him a storm of reproach from many who would have 
reproached him yet more bitterly if he had taken an op- 
posite course and had thereby hastened the outbreak of 
war, was not his error alone, nor was it an error that began 
in 1938. In that year either policy would have seemed 
disastrous—the one timid and the other rash. Perhaps his- 
tory will say that, given the conditions then existing, he 
made the right choice and that it then took greater moral 
courage to shun the fight than to rush into it unprepared. 

The error began much farther back. As Alexander 
Kerensky shows in his pamphlet on ‘“The Axis, Soviet Russia 
and the War,” the British and French governments, and in- 
deed the British and French peoples on the whole—not to 
mention many Americans—had deluded themselves for 
years with the comforting notion that Stalin would eventu- 
ally line up on the democratic side, and that Hitler's 
knowledge of this would restrain him from actually starting 
a war. 

Chamberlain shared that illusion. But only those who did 
not live in the same glass house had a right to throw stones 
at him for allowing a situation to develop where his only 
choice was between two dreadful evils—that of “‘betraying”’ 
Czechoslovakia and Foland and that of going to war 
wretchedly unprepared. 


THAT LOYAL OPPOSITION 

HE existence of an active opposition ‘party in the legis- 

lative bodies and among the people at large is permissible 
and even desirable—and that regardless whether in any 
given case the opposition is right or wrong in the substance 
of what it says. The whole system of popular government 
becomes a farce if policies are not freely and continuously 
discussed. ‘“‘Hear the other side’’ is not only a matter of 
fairness to the other fellow. It is a matter of common sense 
for ourselves. Even correct opinions tend to become barren 
dogmas if they are not, in practice as well as by right, 
subject to contradiction. Even the best of administrations 
is likely to grow lax or to make mistakes if it is not kept 
on its toes by criticism. 

It goes without saying that the value of an opposition 
party depends very much on how intelligent and how candid 
it is. Like every good thing, the right of opposition may 
be abused. But, within rather broad limits, even a stupid 
or malignant opposition is better than none. 

As to how Mr. Willkie's “‘loyal’’ opposition is going to 
behave—well, we want to be shown. If his own campaign 
utterances are to be taken as a sample, we must not expect 
anything to write home about in the way of intelligence 
or of consistency. But that is his concern. What we have 
a right to demand is that the opposition shall not be factious 
nor resort to obstructionist tactics. 

That it will be reactionary we might assume. But if we 
had not assumed it beforehand, the clamor that is now being 
raised by spokesmen of wealthy interests for the liquidation 
of the housing program, for lengthening of the work week, 
and for other reversals of the program of social and labor 
legislation which the voters have emphatically approved, 
would have made it plain since November 5. Only in the 
combination of Republican and Democratic Willkie clubs 
will such proposals find any support. In brief, the loyal 
opposition will be loyal perhaps to Mr. Willkie and certainly 
to great capitalism and will oppose the interests of the toiling 
masses in the cities and on the farms. Let it oppose. It 
will not succeed. The people have expressed their will. 
Opposition will help to keep the people on the alert. 


OIL FOR JAPAN 


HE Dutch-Japanese agreement, which might perhaps 

more properly be called the British-Japanese agreement, 
by which Japan's supply of oil from the Dutch East Indies 
is to be trebled, goes far to cancel any good that would 
have resulted from the too long delayed extension of the 
American export embargo. So far as oil is concerned, Japan 
will now be well provided for continuance of her armed 
aggression in the Far East. 

This is good news for the totalitarian powers, bad news 
for all who wish for democracy and peace. To blame the 
British and Dutch governments for making such a concession 
would not, however, be altogether reasonable. The naval 
and military force which they could spare for the defense of 
the East Indian oil sources would not be adequate. Had the 
United States been materially or psychologically prepared 
to throw our Pacific fleet into the balance, the situation 
might have been different. That not being the case, the 
choice was to fight a losing battle or to postpone armed con- 
flict with Japan by concession. 

That the conflict is only postponed was made evident on 
the same day by the news of farther movements of Japanese 
troops into French Indo-China. Once they are well dug in 
there, they will be in a stronger position to attack both the 
Dutch and the British possessions in the southeastern 
peninsula and all the neighboring islands than they are today, 
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